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Labour’s Week-end of Decision 


Tuts week-end the Parliamentary Labour 
Party must make up its mind who is to be 
its leader and what sort of leadership it 
wants. On the right stands Mr Gaitskell : 
he supports the policy of ‘fight, fight, 
fight’ against the defence decision of the 
Scarborough conference and argues that 
there can be no compromise between the 
unilateralist vote and ‘the multilateralist 
views expressed in the Executive resolu- 
tion which was defeated. In the centre 
stands Mr Wilson: he argues that a half- 
way house along the road to implement- 
ing the conference decision can be found 
and that, if it is not sought, the party 
will tear itself to pieces in fratricidal 
strife. ’ 

Wilson, it should be noted, is no uni- 
lateral disarmer; together with George 
Brown and others, he was one of the 
principal authors of the official statement 
on defence which formed the basis of 
the unsuccessful Executive resolution. It 
is to be assumed, therefore, that he too 
would be thankful to see the conference 
change its mind — or at least that he 
would be in favour of treading the road 
towards unilateralism with extreme cau- 
tion. He is making known his full views 
on the defence issue this week. But the 
public difference between the two men is 
not essentially about defence, but about 
how to face the dilemma which arises 
now that the conference and the parlia- 
mentary party have so sharply diverged. 
The real issue, therefore, is seen to be 
one of leadership. 

Mr Gaitskell himself would scarcely 
deny that the short-term consequences 
of his policy would be very damaging. 
He argues — perhaps with reason, for 
nobody knows — that despite the con- 
ference vote, a majority of party mem- 
bers are anti-unilateralist; and he knows 
that to be true of a majority of Labour 
MPs. Therefore, he reasons, by using the 
parliamentary party to veto the con- 
ference, he will gain a year in which to 

‘manoeuvre for a change of vote by one 
or other of the big unions and so a rever- 
sal of this year’s decision. (At that stage, 
presumably, the block vote would be- 
come respectable again, and it would be 


an offence against discipline to oppose 
the conference.) It is of course conceiv- 
able that this tactic would succeed — but 
at what cost! Not only would Gaitskell 
and his Whips be unable to maintain 
cohesion in the parliamentary party but 
the leadership would be declaring war 
twice over on the rank and file outside: 
on the 50 per cent, or more or less, who 
agree with the terms of the Scarborough 
decision and on the far greater percent- 
age who hold that the general will of the 
Labour Party is expressed through its 
conference. 

In practical terms this would mean 
two Labour parties. The substantial 
minority of the parliamentary party 
which accepts the aim of unilateral dis- 
armament would certainly refuse to vote 
or speak at one and the same time 
against their convictions, their con- 
sciences and the decisions of the con- 
ference. Nor could they be disciplined 
by a machine which depends for its ulti- 
mate sanctions, not on the Shadow 
Cabinet in parliament, but on the 
National Executive — which is the guard- 
ian and administrator of conference 
decisions. So the party would be split in 
two — not so very far from the middle — 
and the leader, instead of being a symbol 
of unity, would be the partisan spokes- 
man for one of the factions. 

Outside parliament the fight would be 
on in every Labour organisation in the 
country; and it would no longer be con- 
ducted within the accepted rules of 
Labour Party dialogue. For the authority 
of the conference, the sovereign body to 
which constituency party arguments are 
constitutionally addressed, would be re- 
pudiated by one side of the debate, 
which, with the enormous authority of 
the party leader, would be seeking to 
transfer the decision-making powers of 
the conference to a body which is not 
directly answerable to the rank and file. 
As in the parliamentary party, the argu- 
ment would be bitter and would involve 
the person of the leader in a purely 
factional role. But this time the division 
would be not merely between the uni- 
lateralists and the multilateralists, but 













































file of party workers must be the ultimate 
fountain of authority and those who hold 
that the gentlemen from Westminster know 
best. 

It is difficult to imagine a more certain way 
of destroying the coalition of progressive 
interests on which the Labour Party has been 
traditionally based. Yet, that this prospect is 
not exaggerated is attested by C. A. R. Cros- 
land’s astonishing article in the American 
journal New Leader. Crosland, it will be 
recalled, is not only the leading theoretician 
of Labour right-wing revisionism, but is per- 
haps Gaitskell’s closest political confidant 
and adviser. Writing immediately before 
Scarborough of the possibility of defeat for 
the leadership, he prophesied: 


At first sight this presages total disaster for 
the party ... Yet in practice things might 
work out very differently . . . Gaitskell, faced 
with such a situation, would not resign, but 
would offer himself for re-election to the 
leadership (which of course is by the parlia- 
mentary group, not the conference) on the 
strict understanding that, despite the confer- 
ence decision, he would if elected continue to 
express a pro-Nato, anti-unilateralist policy. 
He would no doubt be challenged: by some 
rival . . . We should then have for the first 
time in the party’s history a direct confronta- 
tion of the parliamentary group and the 
conference .. . Even if some face-saving com- 
promise were found, things would never be 
quite the same again. The parliamentary 
leadership would have asserted at least some 
degree of independence, and the policy-making 
role of the conference would be to some extent 
devalued. 


In the same article he writes — and this is 
clearly relevant to his purpose of ‘devaluing’ 
the conference : 

Labour’s working-class image is incréasingly 
an electoral liability . . . Hence the more 
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‘between those who believe that the rank and 


Labour’s policy is openly determined by the 
block votes of the trade unions and not by its 
representatives in parliament, the more the 
party appears as a working-class party and 
the less its electoral appeal . . . Most political 
analysts believe that the Labour Party will 
move from this [declining electoral] trend only 
if major and radical changes can be made in 
its class image, its basic doctrine, its organisa- 
tion and its internal distribution of power. 


One would have said that Gaitskell’s course 
of action was too much touched with delusion 
to be quite credible were there not so much 
evidence that he sees the power of the con- 
ference as a menace to the sort of Labour 
Party he wants to lead. 

Is there then a reasonabie alternative to a 
head-on crash between the two halves of the 
party? The evidence suggests that there is. 
The Executive resolution, defeated at Scar- 
borough, was itself a working compromise, 
which delineated the widest area of agreement 
between those who believed that Britain must, 
as an act of principle, abandon her nuclear 
defences and those who recognised that, as a 
matter of fact, an independent British deter- 
rent was no longer practicable and that 
British bases would continue to be relevant 
for a limited period only. This resolution 
wholly satisfied very few people and would 
have been opposed in any case by some out- 
and-out unilateralists. But it firmly set defence 
in the context of foreign policy; it embodied 
all the steps towards unilateralism which were 
reasonably practicable in the early future and 
it did not ask the multilateralists to go further 
than their own current analysis permitted. It 
was rejected by the T and GW, as well as 
by many other moderate unilateralists, solely 
because it was offered under Gaitskell’s 
leadership; because of his manifest personal 
faith in the value of an independent British 
deterrent and his extreme reluctance to com- 





promise; because, in a word, the left of the 
party, and much of the centre, was unwilling 
to entrust him with a decision which would 
have required a good deal of subsequent 
‘interpreting’. 

That particular half-way house is no longer 
available; but its existence - and above all] 
George Brown’s insistence that it could be 
squared with the T and GW brand of moder. 
ate unilateralism — proves that conciliation is 
possible. It will not however be achieved 
under Gaitskell - and that is where Harold 
Wilson comes in. Once the unilateralists, in 
the person of Anthony Greenwood, had 
accepted Gaitskell’s challenge to ‘fight, fight, 
fight’, it became essential for some man of 
the centre who desired conciliation to stand 
between them and challenge the whole notion 
that the Labour Party must be torn to tatters 
in a dispute where, since the Blue Streak 
fiasco, both factors and opinions are chang- 
ing so rapidly as to make dogmatism quite 
pointless. Any one of several candidates might 
have come forward: it can hardly be doubted 
that in Wilson the conciliators have found 
the ablest and the most politically adroit man 
available. 

Hugh Gaitskell has outstanding personal 
qualities of intellect, courage, integrity and 
humanity: it is indeed the reverse side of 
these very qualities which makes him so 
disastrous as a party leader. Too often his 
virtues betray him into attitudes which are 
dogmatic, obstinate, arrogant and patronising. 
The Labour Party, if it is to remain based 
on a mass following, must be led from the 
centre, not from the extreme of either of its 
wings, and with sufficient flexibility to allow 
the reconciliation at any given moment of a 
wide spread of doctrine in agreement on a 
practical programme of limited action. The 
record of the Labour Party over the last year, 
which includes not only the present unneces- 
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sary conflict over defence, but also the 
humiliating tragi-comedy of Clause Four, 
suggests that under its present type of leader- 
ship it cannot much longer survive as a single 
party. 

Gaitskell has always found his- strength 





among Labour MPs and he is expecting to 
survive this crisis. Indeed, the plan to ‘de- 
value’ the conference would never have been 
laid if his advisers had not felt certain that 
he had the Parliamentary Labour Party in his 
pocket. Nevertheless, every vote which is cast 
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against him in this election is an indication 
that the MP who casts it will no longer 
tolerate a policy deliberately designed to lead 
the party into civil war. If there are enough 
of them, Gaitskell, even in victory, will not be 
able to ignore them. 


Comments on the Week’s News 


Paris 


The Beginning of the End?. 


A Correspondent writes: Although the 
opposition motion of censure on M. Debré’s 
government on Monday received only 207 
votes (some 277 would have been required to 
overturn it) this figure by no means reflects 
the full extent of parliamentary hostility —- 
which indeed is now directed not so much 
at Debré as at General de Gaulle himself. 
Many centre and right deputies undoubtedly 
abstained from voting (abstentions, under the 
Fifth Republic, count in effect as votes for the 
government) in an effort to avoid a crisis at 
this juncture. They are aware that Debré 
and his colleagues are merely voicing the 
General’s views; to replace them by another 
set of puppets, and still more to plunge the 
country into an election, would positively in- 
vite a trial of strength with the anti-parlia- 
mentary forces, who are now openly plotting 
armed revolt. This hesitation to defy de 
Gaulle is, indeed, a recognition of an in- 
creasingly obvious fact: under the Fifth 
Republic, unlike its predecessor, each crisis is 
not a crisis of government — but a crisis of 
the regime itself. 

Moreover, the opposition is hopelessly 
divided among itself. The Socialists, MRP and 
Radicals voted against the government in 
protest against de Gaulle’s increasingly wild 
policies towards Nato and his failure to make 
peace in Algeria; many independents and wild 
men like M. Bidault, on the other hand, voted 
in protest against the self-determination 
policy. 

There is as yet no wide measure of agree- 
ment on any alternative policy, except pos- 
sibly on Nato, where most parliamentarians 
would like to see France make peace with 
other western powers (this view may not be 
shared, however, by the bulk of the public, 
which has greeted the General’s chauvinistic 
speeches with delight). Still less is there any 
agreement on a successor to M. Debré, or on 
any presidential alternative should de Gaulle 
resign, as he occasionally threatens to do 
nowadays. There seems to be a general con- 
sensus (except on the extreme right) that the 
General is more necessary than ever. For, 
now that General Salan has taken it upon 
himself to become the spokesman —- and the 
organiser — of military-and colon opposition 
to the regime, the threat of a coup is daily 
becoming more explicit. 

The last few weeks, therefore, have brought 
the events of recent years into true perspec- 
tive. The Fourth Republic collapsed not be- 
cause its constitution was unworkable, but 
because its governments lacked the will to 
solve the Algerian problem. The _ Fifth 
Republic — with a radically different constitu- 
tion — is also heading for disaster and for 
exactly the same reason. Now that the 
Algerians have succeeded at last in getting 
open Soviet backing, they are scarcely likely 
to lower the terms which de Gaulle rejected 
so brutally earlier this year; but equally, since 
de Gaulle’s present inactivity now fails to 


satisfy the extreme right, he is hardly able to 
make a further attempt at negotiations - 
unless of course he is willing to risk an open 
clash with the army. 


Rome 


Ides of November 


Our Rome Correspondent writes: The 
November local elections will have a pro- 
found political significance. The acute crisis 
of the Italian Catholic regime which started 
earlier in the year when the right-wing Liberal 
Party withdrew its support from the Christian 
Democrat government of Sr. Segni, has been 
patched up only by a temporary compromise. 
When Tambroni finally resigned, Fanfani, 
leader of the left wing of the Christian Demo- 
crat Party, formed a government, by obtain- 
ing the abstention of Pietro Nenni’s Socialist 
Party in the parliamentary voting, although 
the Communists voted against. He is obliged 
to co-habit in this government with the leader 
of the right wing of the Christian Democrat 
Party, Scelba, now Minister of the Interior. 
The programme and ideals of these two men 
are diametrically opposed. Fanfani believes 
that the essence of Christianity is social 
justice, not sterile anti-Communism. He now 
has definite agrements to form a Catholic- 
Socialist government, founded upon an 
alliance of the Christian Democrats with the 
Nenni Socialists. 

Scelba, it appears, also aims at becoming 
Italy’s next premier, and has already stated 
that, in order to save Italy from Nenni, he 
would prefer a government with the extreme 
right. The Italian pro-government press has 
already taken sides in the Fanfani-Scelba 
duel. Messaggero and La Stampa are with 
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Fanfani; Corriere della Sera and Tempo with 
Scelba. 

In general, the policy of the Christian 
Democrat party is to maintain the monopoly 
of power at all costs. Officially, the party still 
leaves itself the possibility of collaborating 
with either the right or the left parties as 
the moment suits. The internal battle is now 
taking place around the candidates in the 
electoral lists. At Rome, for instance, Fan- 
fani is opposed to the re-election of the much 
discredited Christian Democrat mayor, Cio- 
cetti, kept on his throne by Fascist votes. 
Vatican elements like Cardinal Micara are 
supporting Ciocetti but the left wing of the 
party will vote for a Fanfani candidate to be 
Mayor of Rome. 

At the last Central Committee meeting of 
the Socialist Party, Nenni would have liked 
to make an unequivocal statement of colla- 
boration with Fanfani, without making any 
promises to the Communists. The left wing 
prevented this. The result was that the 
Socialists and Communists have now agreed 
to have unified electoral lists in towns of over 
10,000 inhabitants. A great victory for Nenni 
has been the entry into his lists of the Radical 
Party, with important names like Villabruna 
and Scalfari. Nenni hopes to have a consider- 
able increase of votes — which would much 
facilitate the formation of a Fanfani govern- 
ment backed by the Socialists. The Com- 
munists aim chiefly at holding their ground 
and do not expect any spectacular advances. 
Some votes may even be lost to Nenni. Com- 
munist advice to-the population is to vote at 
all costs against the Christian Democrats. 

The next government crisis has thus been 
postponed until after these elections. If the 
Liberals increase their votes there will prob- 
ably be a four-party coalition government 
under Scelba. If the Liberals have no success 
this will be a defeat for the Confindustria 
(the all-powerful association of industrial 
monopolists) and the prospects of the Fan- 
fani-Nenni entente will be brighter. 


Westminster 


Head Hunting 


J. P. W. MALLALIEU writes: One would have 
expected the Parliamentary Labour Party to 
meet this week in an atmosphere of suspicion. 
‘Is that fellow for Gaitskell or against? . . 
Lower your voice, here comes Patrick Gordon 
Walker . . . Once the vote’s over, we'll send 
that barefooted bastard back to Milnsbridge’ 

. Such were the snatches one expected to 
glean as one passed the buzzing groups in 
corridor or corner. Reality, however, has 
been otherwise; and, curiously enough, some 
of the credit for this must go to Mr James 
Callaghan. 

Callaghan’s determined thrusts towards the 
summit have long been a recognised part of 
the parliamentary scene; and, true to form, 
when be goes for the deputy leadership he 
is not content with the normal practice of 
merely accepting nomination but must call 
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the press boys together and, flanked by aides, 
issue an election manifesto. As a result, in- 
stead of glaring at each other when they met, 
the pro- and anti-Gaitskell factions stopped 
to ask each other: ‘And when are you going 
to hold your press conference?’ 

The good humour, even the cheerfulness 
of personal relations, has been one of the 
more surprising facts in the reassembly. A 
member of ‘Victory for Socialism’ said to a 
member of ‘Victory for Sanity’: “You boys 
not only want to rescind the conference 
decision on defence. You want to rescind 
even the decisions on which conference was 
unanimous’ — and the ‘Victory for Sanity’ man 
laughed. It was not like this in the Bevanite 
days. Probably the main reason is that both 
sides are glad that the question of the leader- 
ship, which has been kept uneasily just below 
the surface these many months, is at last out 
in the open. Both sides have disliked the 
whispers behind the hand. They greatly prefer 
the open clash and are jockeying each other 
joyfully as they swoop, three, even four at a 
time, on some defenceless neutral and wrestle 
for his soul. The neutral tries to fend them 
off. The arguments are switched to meet the 
supposed requirements of each particular 
audience and nobody worries about what is 
happening in the Chamber, except Mr Bob 
Mellish and Mr Frank Bowles who, quaintly 
enough, are busy launching attacks upon the 
Tories. 

What the outcome of all this may be one 
can only guess. There are some surprises in 
each line-up, with a few members, usually 
classed as left, supporting Gaitskell and a few, 
invariably classed as right, opposing him. 
Some members are making up their minds 
solely on the issue of the conference decision 
on defence, others solely on the leader’s de- 
clared attitude to the conference. Still others 
rumble, rumble about Clause Four. Not 
everyone sees it as a clear issue of whether, 
regardless of one’s view on particular policies, 
one considers Gaitskell a suitable man to 
lead the party. So even the most accomplished 
bookmakers among members are having dif- 
ficulty in working out the odds. 

The only forecast which gets wide backing 
is that the present cheerfulness will not last. 
‘Randolph and Nabarro are doing us a good 
turn’, said one Labour member. 

*Yes,’ said another, ‘but you can bet your 
boots that before the week is out, Shinwell 
will be suing Strachey or vice versa.’ Behind 
the bustle and the good humour there lurks 
everywhere an unpleasant feeling that in 12 
months time the real state of the party may be 
even worse than it is today. 


Africa 


Chaos in Congo 

Our Commonwealth Correspondent writes: 
Bloodshed, confusion and disintegration have 
developed apace in the Congo. With armed, 
undisciplined troops, owing allegiance to 
several or to no masters, roaming the country 
and particularly the streets of Leopoldville, 
law and safety have virtually disappeared. 
Meanwhile UN troops stand by and watch. 
Without a massive army and clear instruc- 
tions the United Nations cannot be expected 
to restore peace and order. The lesson 
which is being taught is surely that the United 
Nations is equipped to put down sudden out- 
bursts of violence and possibly to do a police 
job; beyond this its intervention can only be 
salutary where the great powers are agreed 
and there is a clear opportunity for political 








settlement. Neither of these conditions has 
ever been present in the Congo. The tragedy 
is that not only have the eyes of the world 
suddenly turned to the United Nations, but 
the leaders of the independent African state 
seemed to consider that a personal appear- 
ance at New York was more important than 
taking responsibility for what was happening 
in the heart of their continent. It would 
surely have been more beneficial to Africa 
if President Nkrumah and Sekou Touré had 
been trying to arbitrate in Leopoldville in- 
stead of making speeches in New York. If 
they will now turn their efforts to solving 
the political problems in the Congo, there 
may yet be a chance to use the UN troops 
and administrators for a constructive purpose. 


The Dilemma in Southern Rhodesia 


Our Commonwealth Correspondent writes: 
The main effects of the Monckton Report are 
concentrated, as was expected, in Southern 
Rhodesia — where the white politicians and 
their followers are in a terrible dilemma. 
No-one supposes that in the present temper of 
Southern Rhodesia any white politician could 
force abolition of the colour bar or a drastic 
breach in white political monopoly on the 
white electorate. Yet the only alternative is a 
break-up of the Federation and consequent 
isolation for Southern Rhodesia. The white 
population is slowly beginning to realise that 
this will mean the loss of revenues from the 
Northern Rhodesia copper belt, scuttle by 
capital, and responsibility for a large public 
debt. White luxury in Southern Rhodesia 
would be largely destroyed. Sir Edgar White- 
head, the Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister, 
is himself reflecting this dilemma; at one 
moment he proclaims his support for Welen- 
sky’s defence for federation; at the next, he 
declares that if black nationalism comes to 
the north, Southern Rhodesia must have the 
right to secede. Meanwhile, his opposition, 
the Dominion Party, is clamouring for 
Southern Rhodesia to go it alone in defence 
of white supremacy. It may be partly in order 
to outbid this strong opposition that Sir Edgar 
has taken the dangerous course of trying to 
suppress African discontent by sending troops 
into the African townships. His excuse that 
their purpose is to weed out unemployed 
loafers will convince no-one, least of all the 
Africans. 

In fact the number of unemployed currently 
in the African townships is largely due to Sir 
Edgar’s agrarian policy embodied in the Land 
Husbandry Act, which is forcing Africans off 
the land into the towns where they cannot 
find work. History reminds us that this com- 
bination of economic hopelessness and poli- 
tical frustration is explosive. It cannot be con- 
tained by the Jaager-mentality, which is 
leading the Southern Rhodesian whites into 
inevitable dependence on South African sup- 
port, just at the moment when Afrikaner 
nationalism is triumphant there. Meanwhile, 
Sir Roy Welensky’s bluster has quickly sub- 
sided as he finds himself increasingly isolated. 
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He is now facing the choice of accepting the 
Monckton proposals, which would mark the 
collapse of his support in Southern Rhodesia, 
or making a last-ditch stand together with the 
Southern Rhodesians, which would certainly 
entail a break-up of the Federation. The 
ultimate logic of white supremacy is fast 
approaching its moment of truth. 


Fleet Street 
The Radical Future 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS writes: If any demon- 
stration were needed of the reserves of 
journalistic integrity and radical enthusiasm 
that Mr Laurence Cadbury and his friends 
cold-bloodedly tossed aside when they killed 
the News Chronicle, it would be provided by 
the activities of the action committee set up 
by its staff. Mr Cadbury may have trundled 
the body off to the undertakers, but so far as 
they are concerned its soul goes marching on. 
Meeting every day, the action committee is 
doing everything in its power to keep alight 
the issues raised by the murder of the News 
Chronicle and Star and to explore every 
possibility of getting going some new radical 
publication which could keep alive the spirit 
of the News Chronicle. 

It would be idle to pretend that the financial 
difficulties ahead are not tremendous. They 
are bound, I am afraid, to stand in the way 
of any attempt to launch a new radical daily, 
small in size, and aiming first at only a fairly 
restricted quality sale, which has been dis- 
cussed on the basis of plans actually put up 
to the News Chronicle management by senior 
members of the staff some time ago and 
ignored - as so much else that required 
positive effort and thought was ignored. Such 
a plan might conceivably just have come off 
if it could have been attempted while the 
News Chronicle was still alive. It is infinitely 
more difficult now, unless those Liberal 
groups which sought to save the News 
Chronicle at the last minute are prepared to 
put up money of a really substantial order 
and, having found it, to take a very consider- 
able gamble with it. 

Even a news weekly, which has also been 
discussed, would despite, of course, much 
lower production costs, have a very tough 
fight ahead of it. It could not in my view be 
started with any hope of success without a 
very minimum of at least £50,000 behind it. 
Indeed I would put the figure at much nearer 
£100,000 — and this would still be small com- 
pared with what one of the big,~established 
publishing houses would think necessary for 
such a venture. Moreover, the problems of cir- 
culation building by adequate distribution 
through wholesale and retail newsagent outlets, 
which are more and more geared to handling 
big—or at the very least well-established - 
sellers, would be enormous. Another idea 
which is being considered and which is possibly 
more iuuinediately feasible is the setting up of 
a news and feature agency which would keep 
together those of the News Chronicle and Star 
staffs who have not so far been absorbed by 
other newspapers. Such a protest would have 
the advantage of keeping together, against the 
day when something more ambitious might 
be possible, at least a nucleus of a staff which 
had a cohesion and loyalty unsurpassed in 
Fleet Street. 

But whatever may prove possible in this 
direction, the main burden of keeping alive 
the radical tradition in British daily journal- 
ism in the face of greater and greater concen- 
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tration in a few mainly Conservative hands is 
now bound to fall on the Daily Herald and 
the Guardian, with the Mirror helping, inter- 
mittently no doubt, with its usual technical 
brilliance as and when its imagination is 
stirred or its readers are judged to be in the 
mood for a dose of radical fervour. The 
Guardian would undoubtedly have been able. 
to attract a very substantial number of new 
readers right away if only it had been in a 
position to start printing in London at once. 
But it is not. In fact it may be many months 
yet before its plans are completed, They 
depend, among other things, upon getting the 
agreement of the printing trades unions — 
whose tempers have been badly rasped by the 
method of the News Chronicle and Star 
closure — to non-conventional methods of 
printing, although it is now unlikely that these 
will include the facsimile transmission from 
Manchester as once planned. 

In these circumstances a great opportunity 
and responsibility faces the Herald and its 
new editor, John Beavan. He carries with him 
the good wishes of everyone who wants to 
see good radical journalism survive and 
flourish. But it is now more than ever essen- 
tial that the Herald should be absolutely 
certain in its own mind of the target it is 
aiming at. That target could now well be a 
little higher than had perhaps earlier been 
contemplated. 

Meanwhile the more one learns about the 
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actual method of close-down on the News 
Chronicle, the more squalid it becomes. At 
no stage — even when the final decision was 
made — did Mr Laurence Cadbury or ahy 
other member of the management meet the 
staff.as a whole to explain matters and express 
regret. Nor did the editor call the staff 
together as a whole. Nor did anyone even 
have the courtesy to send them personal 
notices of dismissal. All they received were 
copies of a duplicated circular from the sec- 
retary of the company, beginning ‘Dear Sir 
or Madam’. The only touch of humanity 
came in fact from the Chief Accountant in 
his notice about the meihod of paying sever- 
ance money. He did what no one else 
apparently had the common courtesy to do - 
expressed his deep personal regret and 
sympathy for all affected. Moreover, at a time 
when the deal with Associated Newspapers 
was already far advanced, staff arrangements 
were allowed which were bound to create 
personal distress. And up to the last, members 
of the staff were being assured that, all 
rumours were quite unfounded — by men who 
already knew they were true. 

I have spent nearly 40 years in journalism. 
I did not believe until now that, even in the 
jungle of a world that is Fleet Street, any 
group of men could behave as those at the 
top of the News Chronicle have shown them- 
selves capable of doing both in large matters 
and small. 


The Future of Greater London 


The report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government in Greater London has 
aroused widespread interest and a variety of 
conflicting emotions, ranging from uncon- 
cealed jubilation to consternation and anxiety. 
The fact that attitudes are already being struck 
and positions taken makes it necessary for the 
merits of the report to be assessed at the out- 
set, before its recommendations are lost 
beneath the conflict of claims and counter- 
claims, with their appeals to local loyalties, 
evidence of past performance and the many 
other factors which are brought into the 
account when any important reorganisation of 
local government is under consideration. 

What was the Royal Commission and what 
has it done? It consisted of seven members 
under the chairmanship of Sir Edwin Herbert, 
a past president of the Law Society and a 
veteran in the art of public inquiry, and was 
given wide terms of reference — no less than 
the examination of the entire system and 
working of local government in the Greater 
London area and the task of recommending 
‘whether any, and if so what, changes in local 
government structure and the distribution of 
local authority functions in the area, or any 
part of it, would better secure effective and 
convenient local government .. .’ 

After almost three years’ work it has 
recommended a complete reorganisation 
which would have the effect of replacing the 
jurisdiction of the London and Middlesex 
County Councils and large parts of Surrey, 
Essex and Kent, together with three county 
boroughs and the large number of municipal 
and metropolitan boroughs and district coun- 
cils at present existing within these counties, 
by a Council for Greater London and 52 
Greater London boroughs — with populations 
normally between 100,000 and 250,000. 

A bare description of the structural pro- 
Posals does not adequately convey what the 





Commission has in mind. The Greater Lon- 
don Council is not intended to be a vast 
regional authority with concentrated powers. 
On the contrary, it is proposed that the new 
boroughs should be the primary units of local 
government and should perform all functions 
except those which can effectively be per- 
formed only over the wider area of Greater 
London. In effect this means that the Greater 
London Council would be the education and 
planning authority (but in each case sharing 
its powers with the boroughs to a much 
greater extent than is the present practice) 
and would be responsible for traffic, main 
roads, refuse disposal, and fire and ambulance 
services. It would have certain concurrent 
powers for housing, but only at the planning 
stage, and also for certain other functions 
such as parks, entertainments and sewage. 

It is obvious that such far-ranging propo- 
sals were bound to be controversial. It is 
equally clear that the structure of local 
government for the Greater London area has 
been outstripped by the growth and move- 
ment of population, changes in the pattern 
of industry and commerce, developing means 
of communication and methods of travel, new 
social attitudes and habits, and present-day 
conceptions of public responsibility in relation 
to the eight and a half million people in the 
area. The present network of authorities was 
established in the days of horse-drawn road 
travel, gas lighting, workhouses, rigid class 
barriers, board schools and a conception of 
public administration which had no regard 
to the vast range of functions now exercised 
by local authorities and other public bodies 
in the fields of education, housing, social wel- 
fare and health. 

It is a tribute to these authorites that they 
have proved so adaptable to the demands of 
change, but the Commission was bound to 
ask whether they were so constituted as to be 
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able to carry out their functions in the most 
effective way in present circumstances. In 
seeking the answer, it kept simultaneously in 
mind the two criteria of administrative effi- 
ciency and the health of representative govern- 
ment. After applying both tests over the entire 
field and examining service by service and 
authority by authority, it concluded that root- 
and-branch reform was necessary. 

It will not be possible to determine the 
development of the Commission’s thinking on 
these matters without analysing its proposals 
for some of the services in greater detail. 
Keeping in mind always that it seeks to place 
the major responsibility on the proposed new 
large boroughs, some examination must be 
made of what is recommended for housing, 
education, health and welfare. In each case 
the Commission has been guided by its belief 
that as many services as possible should be 
concentrated in the Town Hall, where they 
can be administered by officers responsible to 
councillors who represent a population of 
reasonable size. The object has been to get the 
services as near to the people affected by 
them as possible, without creating authorities 
too small to attract first-rate people both as 
officers and councillors. 

Housing is regarded as so closely connected 
with personal health and welfare that it must 
be essentially a borough service. The Com- 
mission can therefore find no place for the 
present system in the London County Council 
area, where the Council and the metropolitan 
boroughs have concurrent functions. It 
realises, however, that in the special condi- 
tions of Greater London it will not be suffi- 
cient to rely solely on the building of houses 
by each borough in its own area, and it is 
proposed that the Greater London Council 
should have powers to make arrangements 
for building outside the area, including the 
building of new towns or expansion of exist- 
ing towns, and for carrying out redevelopment 
schemes which extend over more than one 
London borough. It is not, however, envisaged 
that the Greater London Council will own or 
manage houses within its area; where it takes 
a hand in development, it will be with the 
object of handing the houses over to the 
boroughs in due course. This would also be 
done with the present LCC housing estates. 

The scheme for education is one in which 
the Greater London Council would be the 
education authority, responsible for the 
development programme and owning the 
schools, but with the borough responsible for 
day-to-day management. The system proposed 
is strikingly like the one which operates for 
the hospital service, where the regional hospi- 
tal boards are the planning and co-ordinating 
authorities while the hospital management 
committees run the hospitals for all purposes 
of immediate administration. It has worked 
well in the hospital service, and this at least 
encourages a close look at the proposal in this 
other vital social service. 

Personal health, welfare and the children’s 
service are at present based on the county 
councils and county boroughs. They are all 
services which touch the individual very 
closely, and following their logic of seeking 
‘nearness’ the Commissioners wish to make 
them a borough responsibility. In this connec- 
tion there is much wisdom in what is said 
about the unification of health and welfare 
services. They are so interlocked that many 
students of social welfare have for long been 
unable to see the need for separate committees 
and administrative machinery, but the existing 
authorities have not found a solution to the 
problem. 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate a 
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prima facie case for dispassionate study of the 
Royal Commission’s proposals. Whether this 
is possible remains to be seen. The experience 
of previous attempts to deal with the problem 
is not very encouraging, nor are the reactions 
to the draft proposals so far made by the 
permanent Local Government Commission 
for England in the West Midlands and other 
review areas. (Greater London was excluded 
from the statutory review machinery set up by 
the Local Government Act, 1958; but clearly 
the Royal Commission’s report has a bearing 
on the working of that machinery and vice 
versa.) Certainly the advocates of change must 
justify their position to the utmost, because 
the present structure, although not logical or 
tidy, is neither broken down nor moribund. 
On the contrary, authorities such as the Lon- 
don County Council have been outstanding 
in the efficient way they have dealt with the 
problems of a changing social and industrial 
scene. 

Although the choice is between the status 
quo and radical change, it is perhaps not in 
making a wrong judgment between one or the 
other that the greatest danger lies. It is rather 
the possibility that no proper judgment will be 
exercised because of the immense amount of 
prejudice, self-interest and special pleading 
which can so easily surround this subject. It 
would be disastrous if narrow political or per- 
sonal considerations were to play the deciding 
role in matters which affect the lives of so 
many. It is easier to write this than to stand 
in the shoes of the councillor whose authority, 
in the achievements of which he has a natural 
pride, is threatened with extinction, or of the 
officer whose career prospects are affected. 
But it would be less than honest, in the light 
of past experience, not to say it. 

Finally, while too much is at stake to rush 
things, too long a time must not elapse before 
a decision is made. A period of uncertainty 
will inevitably affect plans for the future, and 
neither councils nor officers can indefinitely 
produce their best work in such circumstances. 


London Diary 


With the ballot now on, Fleet Street is 
desperately braying on Mr Gaitskell. I don’t 
recall any occasion in the last 30 years when 
a Labour leader has received such unanimous 
support from the establishment press. Latterly, 
indeed, some of the Gaitskell campaign 
managers, alarmed at the complacency gener- 
ated by all the press flattery, have been giving 
the papers figures which suggest that the vote 
will be a close thing. The idea is that a figure 
of 120 votes, say, is published as Gaitskell’s 
target, so that if he gets 121 it will be hailed 
as an astonishing victory — and the Herald 
can use itt GREAT GAITSKELL headline 
again. Meanwhile, endless petitions and 
counter-petitions are flooding this office. 
There is Victory for Socialism and Victory 
for Sanity (are the two mutually exclusive?). 
There is also a new anti-Gaitskell one called 
Appeal for Unity, signed by party workers. 
The senior seats of learning are particularly 
active. I’m informed that the pro-Gaitskell 
dons as we go to press number 78, ranging 
from a Regius Professor of Greek to the 
Assistant Secretary of Ruskin. Many of them, 
it seems, are even members of the Labour 
Party. A rival list, supporting the conference 
on defence, stands at 220 names, ‘including 
63 professors, 19 readers and people of 
equivalent status, plus lecturers and research 





students’. What with signing petitions and 
seeing the press, the modern don is a busy 
man these days, and urbane conversation at 
High Table must be increasingly tricky. I’m 
reminded of the New Yorker cartoon showing 
a messenger saying to a harassed member of 
Kennedy’s campaign team: ‘It’s Harvard on 
the line, Professor. They want to know when 
you'll have the results of last June’s grades’. 


* * * 


Watching Nixon and Kennedy on television 
on Saturday night I again felt the force of 
Mort Sahl’s quip that when you see them 
together you feel that neither can win. This 
may be a bit unfair to Kennedy, but it was 
impossible to avoid the irritation one always 
feels when two debaters seem to be talking 
about everything except the real issues. I think 
a good many serious-minded Americans are 
having the same reaction to this campaign. 
They can read, for instance, that a group of 
scientists in California are alarmed about the 
military's opposition to any real moves 
towards disarmament, and fear that the 
generals might be prepared to remove any 
politician who made a genuine attempt to 
come to terms with Russia. Are they making 
too much of this opposition? I have no means 
of knowing. But I am interested to learn that 
signs of discontent with bi-partisan rocketry 
are growing. A fascinating report reaches me 
from Boston, where a correspondent was 
present earlier this month at a meeting of 
5,000 people organised by the Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy. Among the speakers 
were Governor Williams of Michigan, Steve 
Allen, the entertainer, Erich Fromm, the 
famous psychiatrist, scientists and representa- 
tives of religious groups. My correspondent 
says that ‘Sane’ stickers, leaflets and meetings 
are going to become part of the political 
scene. The meeting, he adds, was too large to 
be ignored, too ill-organised to be a crusade, 
and too serious to be a fad. The greatest 
applause was given to such remarks as ‘uni- 
formity of opinion could scarcely be greater, 
even if there were not political freedom’; ‘we 
have passion without truth, truth without 
passion’; ‘we are curious about everything and 
concerned about nothing’. This movement, of 
course, is not unilateralist. That position raises 
much more difficult problems in the American 
context than in Britain. But the ‘Sane’ desire 
to stop the spread of nuclear weapons, to ban 
the tests which both Nixon and Kennedy are 
prepared to resume, and to develop a more 
flexible attitude towards disarmament seems 
to express a new mood in America. When 
such a dour Yankee politician as the Repub- 
lican senator from Massachusetts, Mr Salton- 
stall, can send a message of support to a rally 
of this kind, something is stirring at the grass 
roots in America — a surge of opinion, pos- 
sibly, like that which transformed our own 
small committee for stopping nuclear tests 
into the CND. 


* * * 


Bertrand Russell's resignation from the 
presidency of the CND was curiously timed. 
His disagreement with Canon Collins had 
been given a good deal of publicity in the 
last fortnight, but everyone had hoped that 
no drastic decision would be made before the 
meeting of the CND executive on 5 Novem- 
ber. Now that Russell and a number of other 
prominent Campaigners such as John 
Osborne, Doris Lessing, Arnold Wesker and 
John Braine seem to have jumped the gun, 
the press is talking about a ‘disastrous’ split 
in the anti-nuclear movement. There is, cer- 
tainly, a new situation, and those who wish 


to maintain unity within the Campaign must 
regret that the supporters of civil disobedience 
felt unable to wait a few days until the execu- 
tive met. Immediately after this important 
executive meeting the editor of this journal 
will contribute a full article on the future of 
the Campaign. 


* * * 


One of the most stalwart of European 
Socialists died the other day. Too little js 
remembered about him in this country, 
Arthur Wauters was a leading member of the 
Belgian government in exile in this country 
during the war and one of Britain’s best 
friends. He had been a member of the 
Chamber of Representatives and a Cabinet 
minister for over 20 years. I knew him in the 
days of anti-Fascist struggle in the Thirties, 
and saw something of him in Moscow, where 
he was ambassador a few years ago. He was 
one of the small band of persistent social 
democrats who joined with G. D. H. Cole in 
forming the International Society for Socialist 
Studies; one of its objects was to avoid the 
negative. anti-Communism which has_ be- 
devilled social democracy and instead to make 
an objective study of Communist institutions, 
In Belgium itself, he was chairman of a semi- 
academic organisation for this purpose; it 
held its first conference on China in the 
Institut Solvay last year. He was the political 
adviser to the Dowager Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium, who, with his encouragement, paid a 
personal visit to Moscow recently. Until July 
of this year he was himself a university pro- 
fessor, and I was fascinated to hear that dur- 
ing the summer vacation he was able to inter- 
vene effectively when a large number of 
Congolese students in Belgium were being 
assaulted and insulted in the streets. He pre- 
vailed on the university authorities in 
Antwerp to take them under their protection, 
give them board and lodging in university 
hostels and safeguard them from the assaults 
of popular prejudice. - 


* * * 


So far as you can judge from the criminal 
statistics, every year in England and Wales 
about 5,000 people try to kill themselves. I 
think the figure is wrong, because a large 
number of these, possibly a majority, intend 
no more than a dramatised appeal for help, a 
gesture of anger or jealousy not intended to 
work out too painfully. But about a tenth of 
them go before the magistrates and are 
‘found guilty’ of not doing the job properly. 
Some of them go to prison, of all places 
(‘where you will be given proper medical and 
psychiatric attention’) and one- or two to 
Broadmoor. What a bitter farce it all is! It 
looks as if the Queen’s Speech will include a 
promise to reform the law, at long last, about 
attempted suicide (at present a Common Law 
misdemeanour with no limit to the penalty), 
and that the bill drafted by the Criminal Law 
Revision Committee with that object in mind 
will be adopted for the purpose. The coroners 
get to hear of about 5,000 successful suicides 
year after year, but no-one knows how many 
more thousands never come to their notice, 
simply because family doctors humanely sign 
so many ‘natural causes’ certificates in order 
to save family disgrace and avoidable un- 
happiness. In recent years the police have 
sorted out the known cases very sensibly, but 
they can never know the real extent of a 
problem which is kept so much in the dark 
by fear of the criminal law. Better than these 
penal sanctions for the despairing would be a 
system of ‘worry clinics’ to which the socially 
inadequate could take their problems. 
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A Royal Air Force spokesman today‘confirmed 
that ‘about eight airmen’ from the Far East Air 
Force Band had ‘shown interest’ in the sect. 

He also confirmed that all eight airmen were 
told by their commanding officer that there was 
no objection to their joining any religion ‘as long 
as that religion is a healthy one.’ 

‘We do not consider Jehovah's Witnesses as 
a healthy one from the point of view of the 
services,’ the spokesman added. - Halifax Daily. 
(A. Greenwood.) 


General Mollan, the Association’s president, is 
a retired officer of the Army Medical Services. 
From his experience of nearly forty years’ ser- 
vice as a regular officer in most parts of the 
British Empire, he is convinced that the integrity 
and leadership encouraged by the public school 
system are of immense importance to this country 
in both peace and war. ‘We don’t want intellec- 
tuals running the country, we want level-headed 
chaps.’ ~- Housewife. (M. A. Marshall.) 


Why does Scottish dancing appeal to English- 
men? Because of the strict social stratification in 
their society, the English will not give public 
adherence to any activity practised by a stratum 
below. Morris is folk dancing; Scottish dancing 
is not. It was practised in the old Scottish courts 
and in the houses of the nobility, as well as by 
the lower classes. It is related to the minuet. - 
Letter in Radio Times (J. P. Davey.) 


The Fag End of 
Humanism 


W. JOHN MORGAN 


What is it that prevents one being with the 
message? Why not accept the fashionable idea 
that we are all middle-class now, that Social- 
ism is lame in the paddock and will have to 
be destroyed, and that ali the affluent post- 
capitalist society needs is mild Liberal amend- 
Ment to shopping and drinking hours, the 
Town and Country Planning Act and the law 
relating to homosexual behaviour among con- 
senting adults? Why not embrace with 
enthusiasm the Common Market and agree 
that the dream of the apolitical, right-wing, 
multi-lingual, Catholic, efficient continent is a 
fair one? 

What prevents one sleeping in the arms of 
the manipulators? One would be much hap- 
pier, no doubt, not to feel an anachronism 
at 30, chained to dead nonconformist faiths 
about the virtues of humanism and the 
Sceptical mind, of the dignity of individuals, 
and to even deader faiths like the belief that 
society would be more dynamic and people 
have lives of a different quality if only the 
sources of privilege and the debilitating snob- 
beries and frustrations of the class-system 
could be abolished. Pollsters, sociologists, and 
those right-wing and Liberal commentators 
who know what’s good for a party they are 
hostile to, are powerful persuaders that I, and 
many others, are consuming the wrong 
ideological goods. 

What does prevent one, of course, as much 
as facts like the existence barely above the 
line of poverty of about one-sixth of the 
population, and the generally exaggerated 
propaganda of affluence, is usually one’s per- 
sonal history. It is fashionable to identify 
political attitudes with material possessions; 


and a change in self-given class-status with 
a change in political allegiance. Yet from 
my own experience and that of many friends 
and acquaintances, I should think this is not 
only less general than is supposed: it is, even 
if true, a dangerous kind of equation for any 
left or radical party to bother with. 

Nowadays I am, I suppose, reasonably 
affluent. Once I was quite the opposite. It 
was, I remember, at the age of 21 that I had 
the first suit of my own, one that didn’t 
belong to an uncle or a grandfather — we were 
all much the same build, mercifully. 1 now 
have quite a nice range of suits. Like many 
other people I lived for years in a house 
which had no running water. By any pollster’s 
standard I am now totally a member of the 
middle class, a contributor to any graph on 
social mobility. I have a car, a refrigerator 
and am doing all right, Jack. So what? 

Having these things, which are nice things 
to have in that they make life more comfort- 
able, I lack a sense of status: deprivation 
when young is a useful corrective to this 
particular lunacy. Having all this, as I say, 
makes no difference at all to my political 
attitudes. I still believe, for example, that 
the industrial organisation of Britain needs 
revolutionary alteration, that it is inefficient 
and undemocratic and must be removed from 
private hands, even if not in the old Socialist 
style. I still believe that the educational sys- 
tem equally needs reforming, both by the 
abolition of the public schools and an enor- 
mous increase in the amount of money 
devoted to the state system, in order to release 
the nation’s energies. 

But the object of this exercise is not to 
set out a political programme or to bare the 
soul, but to resist the glib identification of 
attitudes with possessions, a line of thought 
given a more respectable and sophisticated 
extension by Dr Michael Young in his pam- 
phlet The Chipped White Cups of Dover. He 
suggests, among many other things, that a 
new party may be on the way, and that it 
may be a Consumers’ Party. 

‘The submission I am making is that poli- 
tics will become less and less the politics of 
production and more and more the politics 
of consumption’, he writes. I simply don’t 
believe this;- but let's accept the thesis. Dr 
Young’s idea is that the consumer is pre- 
sently crushed between special interests like 
the trade unions and big business, but will 
come into his own by reason of various 
social changes, and will express his desire to 
humanise public services and generally assert 
his will against that of the big producers, with 
whom the Tories are bound always to be 
identified. 

The Labour Party, he believes, might 
embrace the cause of the consumer, as indeed 
it usefully might. I suspect, though, that Dr 
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Young has been a little carried away by the 
enormous success of the Consumers’ Associa- 
tion. This is largely a middle-class organisa- 
tion — and none the worse for that. One 
wonders, though, how many of its members 
are people who have a long tradition of 
scrutinising and complaining about consumer 
goods, people whose voices have for a long 
time carried across restaurants and brought 
service sharply up to the mark. I cannot see 
that an amiably Liberal or Tory insurance 
executive, shall we say, who reads Which and 
buys his motor car or beer or refrigerator 
after careful thought, has enough in common 
with a steelworker, who votes Labour and 
who is also buying these things, for them to 
vote together. 

I’m not suggesting that it’s anything but 
admirable that the consumer should criticise 
the goods and services he is offered. On the 
contrary, if the public could be encouraged 
to criticise the hospital, educational, indus- 
trial, housing, press, broadcasting services, this 
might be the start of the way back for 
Socialism. They might then recognise that the 
root of their complaints lay in the present 
economic dispensation; that it was in their 
role as producers that the solution to inade- 
quacies lay. 

The more serious danger of Dr Young's 
argument seems to me to be the encourage- 
ment it offers people to see themselves in a 
consumer’s role. The danger is that consumers 
have no ethos as such. Isolated in this role, 
they are especially vulnerable to the propa- 
ganda of the producers, either through the 
direct agencies of commercial advertising or 
the expanding trade of hidden Tory persua- 
sion — itself supplemented by the vulgar 
materialism of the overwhelmingly right-wing 
press. I think that, once the notion of the 
worker as producer is destroyed, the flood- 
gates are open. The current analyses of the 
supposed changing allegiance of the prosper- 
ous working class reflect the effectiveness of 
these forces, you may say. 

But these analyses are no means infallible. 
They also are dangerous in that they encour- 
age the idea that market research is as useful 
in gauging political ideas and the choice of 
parties as it is in gauging the factors which 
make people prefer one soap powder to 
another. I'm sure that Dr Mark Abrams’s 
techniques — to select the most celebrated of 
researchers — are as immaculate as can be. 
Except for that awkward squad who wilfully 
mislead interviewers, there’s no doubt that his 
methods are valuable guides to what and why 
the public buys things. Undoubtedly, too, 
motivational research in depth interview can 
be useful in formulating ideas and images 
that the public can be encouraged to buy. But 
there still seem to be numerous hazards in 
the kind of survey which is supposed to guide 
our thinking, and which has been so valuable 
to the right wing.of the Labour Party and 
to the Liberals. 

It has always seemed to me, as someone 
who has asked hundreds of people hundreds 
of questions on behalf of a popular pro- 
gramme on the most powerful of all mass- 
media, that the degree of precision neces- 
sary to make a question valuable prevents the 
kind of imprecision which is necessary if the 
answer is to be a true reflection of the sub- 
ject’s belief. The questions have been formu- 
lated by a human being, an imprecision 
instrument: they are collated by a human 
being. A more critical objection is that the 
difference in kind between market research, 
designed to examine the possibilities of a 
product, and that intent on analysing political 
questions is so enormous that it must vitiate 
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the results. The choice of product is simple; 
people will make it simply and _ unself- 
consciously. On the other issues they will 
rationalise their attitudes from various 
motives, to various responses. 

But even if one accepts the reading of 
society which the statistics suggest, it still 
doesn’t follow that political programmes 
should be based upon them. In the first place 
this seems to me wrong, because no matter 
how expert the research system there is no 
sure way of knowing what people are going 
to think tomorrow: the interviewer, the 
market researcher, even the motivational men 
working in depth, are always using yester- 
day’s information. In the second place, a 
politician should not pay too much attention 
to them for the very reason that motivational 
research is a kind of anthropology. He should 
be one of the natives, one of the subjects of 
study rather than a student. His value lies in 
the degree to which he represents or em- 
bodies the voter, and statistics of the most 
elaborate kind are no substitute for his own 
feeling for the people he represents. 

The truth is that there is no substitute for 
leadership. Politics, at least on the left, is not 
so much the art of the possible, based on the 
poll, as the recognition that certain drastic 
measures offer the means to a better life for 
most of the people. Liberalism doesn’t seem 
to me able to do this. Perhaps a great con- 
sumers’ leader will arise. What will be his 
agencies of propaganda to counter the pro- 
ducers, who will have by this time isolated 
us all as consumers and brainwashed us so 
that we croon over our possessions? 

‘Today the future occupation of all moppets 
is to be skilled consumers’, wrote David 
Riesman in The Lonely Crowd. Dr Young 
invites us to compare Britain with Europe in 
its consumer services. There it’s fine. ‘Where- 
as everywhere in Britain . . . well you only 
have to observe the expressions on the face 
of incoming tourists; the Frenchman looking 
down on his plate of meat and two veg; the 
German as he alights from his train in the 
main station in any British city . . .” Now there 
are two fine democratic countries with strong 
radical forces for you, huh? This is really the 
fag-end of humanism. 
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The Kibbutz Girl 


GILLIAN TINDALL 


Many Israeli banknotes carry a picture of a 
buxom girl-soldier standing with a rifle 
against a hilly but cultivated landscape — the 
precious, hard-won farming land which the 
army is there to protect. This girl is a typical 
sabra, or native-raised Israeli. The name is 
taken from the fruit of the cactus which grows 
wild all over Israel, a sort of fig which is hard 
and prickly on the outside but tender within. 
Be that as it may, it is true that the young 
Israeli of today is the very antithesis of the 
urban ghetto Jew of Yiddish tradition 
(‘ghetto-Jew’ has become a dirty word in 
Israel) — and this contrast comes out more 
sharply in women than in men. The sabra 
girl with her rifle is as different as possible 
from her grandmother, necessarily no doubt 


but also, one suspects, wilfully. In her com- ° 


plete emancipation she symbolizes an end to 
all Jewish subjection, and also to all the 
closed-in, religious and tradition-bound mat- 
riarch and shiddoch side of Jewish life in the 
ghettoes, from Casablanca to Warsaw. Admi- 
ration for these girls among the older genera- 
tion, who have known a very different kind 
of life, sometimes tips over into a curious 
sentimentality. And the outsider is likely to 
find this indiscriminate sabra-worship a little 
too much. 

The extreme example of the sabra is the girl 
raised on a kibbutz. It is hard to induce the 
Israelis to disparage anything in their country, 
but even a boy who was a devoted patriot and 
kibbutznik admitted to me freely ‘the kibbutz 
girls are not attractive’, and by and large 
(there are exceptions) this is unfortunately 
true. The typical kibbutz girl goes around, 
even when work is over for the day, in baggy 
shorts like unbecoming cotton knickers and 
heavy sandals, her hair perpetually draggled 
from the daily shower. She doesn’t look in the 
least like Juliet Greco in The Naked Earth. 
The same sun which makes her brother kib- 
butzniks handsomely sunburnt and muscled 
has an adverse effect on her, making her angu- 
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‘Pre-election polls have now become almost 
an integral part of every election campaign,’ 
said the Professor. ‘But have you noticed the 
curious conclusions one can sometimes draw 
from the results? 

‘Take the recent by-election at Rangling- 
ton, for example. Each of the two parties 
conducted a poll to estimate the percentage 
of the electorate intending to vote for its own 
candidate. In both polls separate figures were 
compiled for male and female voters. 

‘So far as the male voters were concerned, 
of the 3,000 questioned in the Labour Party 
poll, 1,200, or 40 per cent, stated they in- 
tended to vote Labour, and in the Tory 
Party poll, of the 2,000 questioned, 790, or 
394 per cent, stated they intended to vote 
Tory. 

‘So far as the women voters were con- 
cerned, of the 2,000 questioned in the Labour 
Party poll, 900, or 45 per cent, stated they 
intended to vote Labour; and in the Tory 
Party poll, of the 3,000 questioned, 1335, or 
444 per cent, stated that they intended to vote 
Tory. 

‘The local Labour paper, commenting on 
these figures, jubilantly pointed out that the 
findings indicated a higher proportion of 





Labour voters both in the male and female 
sections of the electorate, so that there was 
every indication of a Labour victory. 

‘The local Tory paper, however, was not 
to be outdone. It gave a combined figure of 
all voters, and pointed out that out of the 
total 5,000 men and women questioned in 
the Labour Party poll, 2,100, or 42 per cent, 
intended to vote Labour; whereas out of the 
total 5,000 men and women questioned in the 
Tory Party poll, 2,125, or 424 per cent, in- 
tended to vote Tory, so that the figures 
clearly indicated a Tory victory. 

‘Can you explain this apparent dis- 
crepancy?’ 


Solution next week. 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK’S PROBLEM 


The chief of the counter-espionage service 
asked the prisoner: ‘If my assistant were to ask 
you if you are a spy, what would you say?’ 


A spy answering under the effects of the truth 
drug would say ‘Yes’. 


A spy answering under the effects of the anti- 
truth drug would also say ‘Yes’, since his 
answer to the assistant’s hypothetical question 
would be ‘No’. 
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lar and strawky-looking. It is ideologically 
regrettable perhaps, but hardly surprising, that 
all the more personable of the young male 
kibbutzniks prefer to find their girl-friends, 
and often their wives, outside the kibbutz. 

The usual retort is that the kibbutz girl, 
doing hard manual labour all day and without 
money to buy luxuries such as make-up, can- 
not help her looks. This is not entirely true, 
nor -—the real point—is it only a matter of 
surface looks. Women who have come to the 
kibbutz as adults, either as immigrants or by 
marrying a kibbutznik, do not lose all their 
attraction and descend to the sub-feminine 
level of the kibbutz-sabra. They live in exactly 
the same conditions; but because they come 
to the life knowing already that they are 
women and are meant to have grace and 
softness and poignancy, they retain a measure 
of these things. They make an effort with their 
dress and their hair, but also, more important, 
they walk and speak as if they knew they were 
women. The kibbutz-born girl rarely appears 
to know she is a woman, since no one has told 
her so; and it is that, far more than her baggy 
shorts, which makes her so unappetizing to 
the handsomer kibbutznik. 

But this gracelessness in the kibbutz girl 
goes deeper than sheer lack of sexual attrac- 
tion: that is only its most obvious manifesta- 
tion. The charm of the typical male kibbutz- 
nik lies in his confident friendliness, that hail- 
fellow-well-met (or ‘schalom, haver'!) quality, 
which derives from his free, hardy, gregarious 
upbringing. Yet as they grow up most of the 
girl kibbutzniks somehow miss this quality: 
the identical upbringing often seems to have 
the reverse effect with them. They lack confi- 
dence with strangers and draw in upon them- 
selves and the narrow life of their community 
rather than using it as a base for outgoing 
hospitality. Very few of them, unlike the men, 
give the impression of pride in their kibbutz. 

All this, of course, is an illustration of 
something which has perhaps been too slowly 
appreciated: if you treat men and women 
exactly the same from childhood up, you 
don’t get women like men, you simply get un- 
womenly women. It is a fact, which armies 
and boarding-schools both bear out, that a 
good-hearted, average male thrives quite 
nicely on communal living, whereas an 
average female doesn’t. It’s only logical: the 
male kibbutznik is not leading a life which is 
basically unnatural to the male species; work- 
ing men everywhere labour hard during the 
day with a gang of mates, and have their per- 
sonal needs such as meals and laundry catered 
for by others. But a woman, except on a kib- 
butz, has a life which, though it conforms to 
a pattern, is in itself individual: her own 
home, individual meals to cook for her own 
husband, her own children to bring up in 
her own way. 

But this sense of individuality, a physio- 
logical need to most women, is denied to the 
kibbutz woman. Working in the communal 
kitchen or laundry is no substitute for cook- 
ing a particular meal for one man and ironing 
his shirt. Women genuinely thrive on serving 
others, but ‘the others’ must be a known and 
compassable group: serving 500 people and 
an ideal of communal life just will not give 
the same fulfilment. The kibbutz women have 
lost their traditional, cosy position as Jewish 
matriarchs and have not gained anything emo- 
tionally comparable in return. Those who 


come to the kibbutz as adults realise this, and 
they come faute de mieux, as immigrants, for 
the sake of being in Israel — or they come for 
an intellectual ideal — or for the love of a kib- 
butznik. But the women raised on the kibbutz 
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Your Life Office holds this money on your 
behalf. It goes into the funds which represent 
the accumulated savings of all policyholders 
and it is from these funds that your claim will 
eventually be met. But, in the meantime, the 
money does not lie idle—it is expertly 
invested. 

In Britain, the 80 competing Life Offices invest 
their policyholders’ savings with one main 
purpose in mind—to make sure that the man 
or woman who holds a policy gets the best 


You get a good deal from 
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deal possible. A life assurance policy is a long- 
term contract—this calls for sound as well as 
fruitful investment. 

Life Assurance is a business in which a very 
large proportion of the profits, usually 
90 per cent or more, is returned in the form 
of bonuses to with-profit policyholders. And 
much more than most businesses it is con- 
cerned with people. You’ll find that your Life 
Office has an understanding attitude to your 
personal problems. 


Life Assurance 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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cannot even know what they are being 
deprived of. 

This also means that it’s hard for them to 
break away from the kibbutz. One is quite 
free to leave a kibbutz any time one wants to: 
many of the more enterprising young men 
now do. They can go out into the world 
and find work — they are used to labour of 
all sorts, and many have special skills. Kib- 
butz-raised girls, however, are by comparison 
ill-trained for life outside, since they lack 
proper experience of the fundamental job of 
women, that of home-making. In this respect, 
a kibbutz girl, for all her practical knowledge 
and eapability, is inferior to a despised Mor- 
occan immigrant Jewess, who still wears her 
head covered like an arab woman and believes 
in evil spirits. Quite a number of the male 
kibbutzniks marry girls from outside, but 
the reverse rarely occurs. If the kibbutz girls 
aren’t attractive enough to many of their con- 
frés, they are still less likely to please .a 
town-bred taste. After the army they almost 
all seem to feel that there is little option but 
to return quietly to the kibbutz, where pres- 
ently they will marry one of the less enter- 
prising kibbutzniks. (Fortunately men out- 
number women in Israel.) 

A further reason why very few non- 
kibbutzniks would contemplate marrying a 
girl from a kibbutz, is the widespread idea 
that these girls are promiscuous. But this 
seems to be, on the whole, a most unfair accu- 
sation. It probably dates from the early, des- 
perate days of the kibbutz-movement when-a 
primitive lack of privacy for the sexes was a 
matter of simple material necessity. Nowa- 
days, most kibbutzim are relatively comfort- 
able, and the inmates have more privacy and 
modern amenities than thousands of people in 
London or Paris. It should be remembered 
that kibbutz life avoids entirely the common- 
place sub-squalor of parents sharing a bed- 
room with their children, or adolescent chil- 
dren with others of the opposite sex: on all 
kibbutzim married couples have their own 
rooms and the children their own quarters, 
usually separate. Yet still the myth persists 
(perhaps wistfully) of the earthy kibbutz-girl 
indulging in indiscriminate animal love-mak- 
ing under the stars of Galilee or on the red 
earth near the borders of the Negev. It’s true 
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that virginity, and that associated cult of 
coquetry, are demodé in the kibbutzim; but 
it is also the case that on a kibbutz, as in any 
circumscribed community, promiscuity is 
quickly recognised and is not looked on with 
particular favour. A girl or married woman 
on a kibbutz cannot move from one lover to 
another as she can in London, Paris - or 
Tel Aviv — and still be looked on with respect. 
Her affairs are much too public. 

The accepted pattern of kibbutz life is for 
a girl to make love early, to marry early, 
probably with one and the same man, and to 
start a family. It is the pattern of all unso- 
phisticated communities. But it also dates, as 
does so much of the kibbutz system, from the 
days of guerilla fighting all over Israel, when 
a young Palmach couple in love took advan- 
tage of the present — because next month 
either of them might be dead. From this time 
also dates the concept of the communal 
security of the kibbutz, the system by which 
any suddenly-widowed wife or parentless 
child is automatically the charge of the com- 
munity. So, inevitably, a lack of a sense of 
personal responsibility leads to a high divorce 
rate on the kibbutzim. A husband does not 
work ‘for’ his wife, so a divorce poses no 
material problems. A wife does not fear the 
‘loss of a father’ for her child since she can 
see for herself that her child treats all the 
men on the kibbutz like honorary uncles. 
Thus freedom from fear is, at one and the 
same instant, both good and bad. 

It is too easy for us, sitting in our European 
cities being individualistic with all our corners 
unrubbed-off, to underestimate the kibbutzim. 
They give much to people who, individually, 
would have little, even to the ageing widow 
and the unmarried mother. Many women on 
kibbutzim must enjoy a material security and 
a freedom from anxiety and loneliness, which 
they would not have outside. The young 
kibbutz-girl, moreover, is splendidly fitted to 
work alongside the men on a small pioneer 
settlement: she is loyal, tough, hard-working, 
and is neither a priggish Girl Guide nor a 
licentious peasant. But the fact remains that 
the majority of kibbutzim are now tranquil 
and prosperous. There is now time for the cul- 
tivation of more civilised gardens. But this the 
kibbutz girl does not know how to do. 


Average Men 


CLAUD COCKBURN 


Scene:—The private office of Lord Overlord 
of Ink, owner of the morning Python and 
evening Boa. 

Time:—The pretty near future. 

Lord Overlord sits behind his desk, dabbing 
his eyes with a handkerchief. Opposite him 
sits Sir Jiggery Pokery. 

+ * 

Pokery:—Why Ovie, I believe you’re actually 
crying. 

Overlord:—After all Jiggers . . . those papers 
of yours I just bought . . . What I mean, 
they were the last independent newspapers 
left. They stood for all that’s best and 
noblest in our journalistic tradition. And 
nov... 

(He sobs and does business with handker- 
chief) now I’ve been and gone and swallowed 
them. It’s tragic really. I feel it deep down 
inside . . . here. 

(He massages his stomach.) 

Pokery:—Don’t take on so, Ovie old man. 





Think if anyone saw you crying at a time 
like this. You know that thing people say 
about crocodiles. We just have to face these 
things like supermen. I mean the fact is 
that production costs being what they are, 
the ineluctable laws of economics dictate 
that... 

Overlord (switching on tape recorder):—Don’t 
strain your chords, Jiggers. Let’s play that 
bit over on the recorder. 

(Tape recorder recites a piece about 
production costs, the wages spiral etc.) 

Pokery:—Thanks, Ovie. I enjoyed that. 

Overlord:—It’s got real feeling that piece, I 
always say. No tunes like the old tunes. 

Pokery:—What we're up against is just the 
fact that there aren’t enough intelligent 
people left. There aren’t even two million 
intelligent people left in the country. 

Overlord:—So sad but so true. The average 
man just does not want an _ intelligent, 
thoughtful, progressive paper any more. 
You mustn’t blame yourself, Jiggers. 
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Pokery:—Well no, I don’t. 

(Unnoticed by Overlord and Pokery, a door 
has opened behind Overlord. Enter an 
Average Man.) 

Overlord:—The trouble with the average man, 
nowadays, is that... 

Pokery (suddenly noticing the Average Man): 
Hullo, who’s this? 

Overlord (turning sharply):—Who in the devil 
are you? How did you get in? 

Average Man:—They told me you were dis- 
cussing the public. Thought I’d drop in. 

Pokery:—In what actual capacity, actually? 

(Average Man fumbles in coat pocket, 
produces card.) 

Average Man:—Block vote. Six million. Pretty 
intelligent people. 

(Overlord and Pokery gingerly examine card, 
handing it across desk from one to other.) 
Overlord:—I’m not at all sure I accept this 
as valid. A dear friend of mine—he was 
connected with the Labour Party leadership— 
told me never to accept the validity of a 
block vote till you knew whether it was cast 

for you or against you. 

Pokery:—Awfully sound. I remember the man 
you mean. Works for the Rockefeller 
Foundation now, I believe. Or is it the 
Ford? Forget me own name next. After all, 
it’s a question of democracy. 

Overlord:—In all the circumstances I’m afraid 
we'll have to ask you to leave. If you'll wait 
downstairs, we'll issue a statement to you 
later. 

Average Man:—Later and later and _ later, 
until it’s too late. Why not talk now? I mean 
I can tell you what’s wrong—why you 
needn’t really close your papers at all, 
Sir Jiggery. 

Pokery:—Ovie, 1 don’t think this young man 
quite understands the facts of life. Why don’t 
you play him over that lovely recording we 
just had? 

(Overlord switches on tape-recorder, and 
they play the ‘Production Cost Blues’ over 
again.) 

Average Man:—Yes, all right, all right, But 
you could deal with that if you had the 
courage of two simple convictions. 

Overlord:—What d’you mean ‘simple’? 

Pokery (showing alarm):—What d’you mean 
‘convictions’? 

Average Man:—I mean the simple conviction 
that there are so-and-so many million people 
in the country who would appreciate an 
intelligent mass paper if people like you had 
enough elementary nous and courage and 
confidence to give it to them. 

Overlord:—But don’t you realise that the 
people you are talking about don’t exist 
any more? 

Average Man:—Me and a minimum of 5,999,999 
others. 

Pokery:—Come, come, you’re raving. D’you 
know how you spend your time? You spend 
it glued to the telly, viewing the vilest pro- 
ductions of a money-mad America. 

(Average Man is about to protest, but is 
cut short by Pokery.) ; 
Sex is your principal interest in life. Sex in 
its lowest form. 

Average Man:—Just what is that? I’d be 
interested to know. 

Pokery:—1I didn’t come here to be insulted by 
you. 

Overlord:—You are indifferent to the basic 
facts of politics. You're apathetic. You'd 
rather have a new washing-machine than... 

Average Man:—Than what, precisely, if I may 
make so bold as to ask? 

Pokery:—Than the kind of idealism and sense 
of purpose which used to inform the readers 
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Whose glass do you see in windows, everywhere? 


George Burch is growing up with glass, and one day he will 

learn to appreciate it. He is growing up with Pilkington Glass. 1 : 

Night and day the Pilkington Group’s factories are making Pilkingtons 
glass . . . glass for the windows in your home, for offices, 


and factories. And for spectacle and microscope lenses, for the sr eatest name 


fluorescent tubes, and for insulation. Glass for all these and in the world of glass 
a hundred more wonderful things which are an essential 


part of your daily life come from the Pilkington Group... 


ais ‘ a . 5 ‘ THE PILKINGTON GROUP manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, 
a great British industry ; great in the achievements which Chance/Pilkington Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, 
are made possible only by its size and efficiency. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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of my papers in the days when my father still 
had enough sense to let them make a little 
money for him. 

Average Man:—I know your telly interests make 
a bit of money for you. Doesn’t mean to say 
I’m glued to the damn thing. Some of it’s 
good, some of it’s lousy. Like the newspapers 
used to be. 

Overlord (soothingly):—You're getting over- 
excited. What’s the word, Jiggers? Nostalgic. 
Just bear in mind that you don’t want an 
intelligent newspaper with any kind of 
radical tradition. You're past all that. 
You're a Welfare State and an Affluent 
Society, and quite frankly, old boy, you’ve 
lost the capacity for appreciating anything 
but guff, cheese-cake and bomb-horror. 

Average Man (assuming a threatening attitude):— 
Listen, you two horrors. I came here to try 
to tell you something about what the public’s 
really thinking. I want to force you to under- 
stand. 

Overlord (pressing button under desk):—I think, 
if I may say so, you rather mis-estimate the 
relations between people like myself and Sir 
Jiggery on the one hand and the public on 
the other. 

(Enter four uniformed commissionaires in 
jackboots.) 

Overlord:—Show this gentleman out. 

Average Man:—But I don’t want to be shown 
out. It’s what you're doing all the time. 
First you tell me what I want, which isn’t 
what I want, and then you abuse me for not 
wanting it. 

‘Overlord:—Throw this person out. 

(The attendants do so.) 

Pokery:—You see? How can anyone make a 
profit out of an intelligent newspaper when 
there are people like that about? 

Overlord:—Bloody nosey Parkers. 
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The End of Insolence 


REYNER BANHAM 


In spite of everything, the design news from 
this year’s Motor Show is that the Volks- 
wagen, the all-German wonder-bug, is 
apparently unchanged. News? This is news 
like the continuance of Apartheid or the 
Chiang regime on Formosa; news that will be 
better when it stops. 

It takes a little nerve to say this, because 
in the eyes of most people concerned with the 
theory and criticism of design, the Platonic 
permanence of the form of the Volkswagen 
is the one reassuring feature in the present 
state of consumer-goods design. Here, they 
believe, is a product with a really advanced 
specification (it isn’t, not any more) that 
doesn’t deprave and dazzle public taste with 
superficial changes of external gimmickry. 
This particular combination of Platonic 
aesthetics with ignorance of the nature of 
technology, summed up in the slogan ‘a good 
design is for ever’, is fading slowly, but very 
slowly, and it still holds sway in the seats of 
power -— last year, for instance, the jury of the 
Compasso d'Oro award withheld the prize 
for Italian designers from Marcello Nizzoli 
in order to punish him for altering the style 
of Olivetti typewriters. 

In the eyes of the International Design 
Establishment, the Volkswagen is a sacred 
cow; but, in fact, it is an objectionable 
vehicle from several points of view. I’m not, 
here, going to revive the scandals surround- 
ing its early life as a Nazi swindle —it’s the 
post-war history of Volkswagen as a textbook 
example of pure Burnhamesque managerial 
irresponsibility that is at the root of the 
trouble. The works at Wolfsburg is neither 
nationalised nor owned by shareholders, it 
recognises no responsibilities except to its 
own workers, and its consequently unrealisti- 
cally low selling price guarantees it a per- 
manent sellers’ market in which it doesn’t 
have to bother with the needs of the con- 
sumers very much. 

But VW advertising, particularly in the US, 
cynically exploits the belief that because the 
VW offers no external styling changes, it gives 
more hidden technical improvements instead. 
However, when you average out the hidden 
technical improvements to the Volks over 
the 25 years of its existence, they are fewer 
than in most cars that have offered annual 
styling changes as well. In the meantime, 
nothing radical has been done about the car’s 
outstanding design faults; a body that lags 
behind current standards of accommodation 
and visibility (compare the ‘Mini-minor’ which 
gives more of both in a smaller car) and a 
combination of suspension, aerodynamics and 
weight distribution that causes its notorious 
instability (the ‘Cha-cha-cha back-end’, I have 
heard it called in Germany). The only way to 
cure these faults, and offer the public better 
service, would be to build a different car — and 

that is something Wolfsburg, in the grip of 
the worst case of industrial inertia in Europe, 
seems incapable of doing. 

The sterility of the VW approach is rubbed 
in by the new US compact cars. It is clear 
that the ‘Insolent Chariots’ period is over in 
Detroit—not that the product is any less 
insolent, in spite of the disappearance of tail- 
fins — but the insolence is no longer the point. 
The US car as a sociopsychological melo- 





drama in Cinerama and futuristic Metro- 





color is no longer the significant US car. The 
rich mine of lurid copy dug over by writers 
like Hayakawa (Your Car reveals your Sex 
Fears) is worked out, and the sociologist and 
psychologist must stand down in favour of 
the technical critic who suddenly has a lot to 
write about-—compacts with rear engines 
(Chevrolet), with independent rear-suspension 
(Chevrolet, Pontiac), torsion bar rear-spring- 
ing (Rambler), radically revised transmission 
(Pontiac). All this adds up to a technical revo- 
lution in Detroit, and the recovery of techni- 
cal leadership, in the production-car field, for 
the US industry. 

But the sociologists can’t dismiss just yet. 
The insolent chariots have left behind at least 
two problems that need evaluation. Firstly, 
how real are Detroit’s claims to consumer- 
orientation? Even if the answer is only 25 
per cent, it still represents a bigger effort to 
ascertain consumer needs than any other in- 
dustry is making. Secondly, would the current 
technical upheaval be possible without the 
preceding six years of aesthetic free-for-all? 
In a capitalist-type society, the worst prob- 
lem about technical improvements is to make 
people want to buy them-it just isn’t true 
about mousetraps, paths and doors; people 
like the mousetraps they know. But once it 
was found that the mass-market would buy 
aesthetic novelties, and once it was found 
what sort of aesthetic novelties they would 
buy, the industry was launched on a styling- 
binge that is still in full swing and has done 
two quite unexpected things. Firstly it has 
precipitated a number of hidden technical 
changes required to make cars workable in 
their ever more fantastic shapes; secondly it 
has completely pulped all preconceptions 
about what a car should look like, and thus 
opened the way for yet more violent changes 
in appearance necessitated by major technical 
revisions such as rear engines. The aesthetic 
revolution appears to have been a necessary 
forerunner of the technical. 

But before indiscriminate hosannas are 
raised to the name of Detroit, it is necessary 
to be straight about the US industry’s motives. 
Some voices at the Council of Industrial 
Design hailed the compacts (in the campfire 
jargon that seems to be a speciality at Hay- 
market House) as ‘a sock-pulling-up opera- 
tion, and believed that Detroit Has seen the 
evil of her ways. They should get stronger 
rose-tinted spectacles - the US industry has 
not altered its commercial pitch, or suffered 
any change of heart. It has simply observed 
that it is now possible to sell a non-insolent 
car on a large enough scale to turn a fairly 
fast buck. 

In doing so, it undermines a fundamental 
proposition of Design Establishment 
philosophy. In pursuit of the faster buck, 
Detroit cheerfully admitted that it was giving 
the public what it wanted. This is known in 
Haymarket House as ‘playing down to the 
lowest common denominator of public taste’, 
and for proof they had only to point at the 
flamboyant impracticability of the Detroit 
product. But now Detroit, still giving the pub- 
lic what it wants, is also, apparently, playing 
up to the highest common factor (or what- 
ever the correct cliché is) of public taste at the 
same time. The old, standardised and un- 
questioned, - public-school-pink propositions 







































How 
they buy 
milk 
these days 








Latest beverage reports show that more and 
more people are taking their milk—and fruit 
juices—in cartons. Even Bowater Perga, who 
make more of these cartons than anyone else in 
| Britain, have found it difficult to keep pace with 
| demand. 

Two things are being done. A new factory has 
been set up at Brynmenyn, South Wales, and 
new equipment has been installed in the Bowater 
Perga plant at Gateshead. Between them they 
will double milk carton output and help satisfy 
several million thirsts. 

This is a growth industry in action. And paper 
making is a growth industry. 
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BRYNMENYN, SOUTH WALES 


new equipment has been installed in the Bowater Perga factory at Gateshead. 
Part of Bowaters’ investment in progress. 
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The new Bowater factory for the production of Perga milk cartons. In addition, 
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that all common taste is bad, and all com- 
mercialism is evil, appear to need some 
revision. 

This is not to say they need reversal; simple 
fast-buck commercialism can never be made 
to look good from the consumer-victim’s end, 
But how simple is commercialism when it has 
in self-defence to get through a mass of con- 
sumer research and market study before it 
dare release a product on the world? And 
how can you condemn public taste as ‘low’ 
without adopting a position of snobbery 
intolerable in a Liberal, let alone a Socialist. 
The concept of good design as a form of 
aesthetic charity done on the labouring poor 
from a great height is incompatible with 
democracy as I see it. We need, instead, a 
concept of good design as the radical solution 
to the problems of satisfying consumer 
needs. We need an end to insolence on the 


part of our pundits, as well as at the Motor 
Show. 


Committed 
Cabaret 


JOHN MANDER 


One of the few political pleasures of travel- 
ling in Germany today is the continued 
existence of the very lively ‘political cabarets’, 
like the Kleine Freiheit in Munich, or Die 
Stachelschweine in Berlin. An evening spent 
with Die Stachelschweine (‘The Porcupines’) 
recently, convinced me of one thing: if there’s 
nothing as good as this in London, it can’t 
teally be for lack of talent, or lack of 
material for satire. Compared to the sort of 
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‘Presented with admirable clarity... 
should be consumed with greed.’ 
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thing Die Stachelschweine has been doing 
for the last 12 years, our satirical revues — 
think of One to Another — seem flabby and 
mealy-mouthed. Why is it that they remind 
one, disastrously, of Punch and Granta? Why, 
even with Miss Littlkewood, does the golden 
heart tend, fatally, to gleam through and spoil 
the effect? 

Satire mustn’t be nice. And Berliners, when 
they go to one of these cabarets, don’t expect 
it to be. They’re prepared to see their idols 
take hard knocks. and to take hard knocks 
themselves. Indeed, the almost masochistic 
effect is heightened by the intimacy of the 
proceedings. You sit at small tables huddled 
round the stage, or on rickety chairs in the 
body of a cellar-like room about 20 feet long. 
The stage is not much more than a raised 
platform projecting into the room; the walls 
are daubed with black paint and covered 
with brightly coloured posters and political 
cartoons. It was this sort of atmosphere 
Brecht had in mind when he was protesting 
against the German tendency to treat the 
theatre as a place of religious worship. (It’s 
significant that the enormously successful 
Stachelschweine, when invited to move to a 
conventional theatre, turned the offer down. 
Do our revues suffer from being put on, 
necessarily, in theatres?) 

Undeniably, the great strength of this type 
of cabaret is the consistency of its moral and 
political point of view. There is no continuous 
story, but there is a clear line of argument 
running through the numbers. (Don’t ours, 
like John Osborne’s Slicky, tend to hit 
out in all directions?) You know where 
you are — even if you don’t much like it. 
Thus, at least eight out of the 12 numbers 
on the night I went were directly political; 
and the rest contained the kind of 
social criticism which is, by implica- 
tion, political too. The tradition of the 
political cabaret in Germany goes back a long 
way, of course, and the targets haven’t varied 
much (alas!) over half a century. They are 
anti-militarist, anti-clerical, and anti-bour- 
geois — and, especially in Berlin, anti- 
Communist. They also strike the foreigner, as, 
in a sense, anti-German, in that they attack 
just those things in Germany today which he 
finds most distasteful. Their influence on 
other arts is very great. The kind of tough 
political and social satire we saw in films like 
The Girl Rosemarie or Roses For The 
Prosecutor (or in the brilliant Wir Wunder- 
kinder, which will, one hopes, eventually 
come to London) derives from this tradition 
— as does much of Diirrenmatt, Brecht, and 
Georg Kaiser. 

Certainly these political cabarets give the 
lie to critics who argue that politics and art 
don’t mix. The political analysis can be very 
sophisticated indeed — and remain fine art. 
Take this number: a young law student, 
fleeing from East Germany, wants to go on 
with his law studies in West Germany (this is 
a highly topical and in many ways embarras- 
sing problem). You are shown, in a flashback, 
the boy’s quarrel with his ex-Nazi father 
before he flees from the East. In danger of 
arrest for distributing anti- Ulbricht 
pamphlets, his father blames him for having 
got the family into trouble. ‘If it hadn’t been 
for your Hitler’, says the young man, ‘it 
wouldn’t have been necessary to distribute 
those pamphlets’. In West Germany he finds 
plenty of propaganda about freedom - but 
little enough freedom in « i> concrete. ‘So you 
want to study law’, his »roiessor asks him, 
‘you belong to a corps, of < rse, don’t you?’ 
It is explained to him that he doesn’t, of 
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course, have to join — but ‘everybody does, 
you know’. ‘Ah, but that’s just why I left the 
East, you see,- because I refused to do what 
everybody does’, the young man replies, 
Again, in a Munich beergarden an elderly 
man comes up to him and, hearing he’s a 
refugee, stands him a beer. ‘Just you wait, 
young man, when we’re strong enough, we'll 
kick those bastards back over the Urals’. ‘Ah, 
you remind me of my father’, says the young 
man sadly, the wheel comes full circle, and 
goes his way. 

One couldn’t, perhaps, have a shrewder 
analysis of what the division of Germany 
means, not internationally, but in terms of 
individual lives. What’s impressive, too, is 
that there is nothing complacent or self- 
pitying about all this: this is the kind of 
problem that touches everyone present on the 
raw. Not a few who come have been, after 
all, Nazis in their time: they are reminded 
that the evil they helped to unleash is a 
continuing plague. 

The secret of the artistic success lay, it 
seemed to me, in the quite open, even frankly 
didactic, commitment. The German political 
landscape is, God knows, gloomy enough; but 
as long as this sort of thing goes on, one can’t 
help feeling that Herr Strauss may not per- 
haps, after all, end up as the Bavarian Salazar. 


Sonnambula 
Awakes 


DAVID DREW 


As is by now well known, Covent Garden’s- 
new production of Bellini’s La Sonnambula 
had the misfortune to open while its prima 
donna and raison d’étre, Miss Joan Suther- 
land, was suffering from the effects of a cold. 
The audience need not have been alarmed. 
Miss Sutherland’s performance was a triumph 
of courage, technique and musicality. With 
the purely physical brilliance of her voice 
somewhat dimmed, her sheer musicianship 
was more than sufficient to hold the attention 
and make one forget the odds against which 
she was struggling. In surmounting the most 
formidable vocal challenges, she manages to 
preserve an air of innocent simplicity which is 
the very essence of the Bellini heroine. The 
technique is only there to make music pos 
sible, and the music of the most elaborate of 
these fforiture is at heart and at best that of a 
simple bouquet: simulating a_natural abun- 
dance with slight material, it achieves through 
an ‘artificial’ form a certain orderliness and a 
certain sentimental appeal. Miss Sutherland 
brings to it all the grace and meaning it can 
sustain. 

Inevitably, singing of this order is a test for 
the male partners, and although Agostino 
Lazzari is a sound Elvino, it is not hard to see 
why, for instance, a large section had to be cut 
from the duet ‘Son geloso del zeffiro errante’. 
In general, the cast is excellent, and it is 
clearly worthwhile having a conductor of the 
stature of Tullio Serafin to conduct a score of 
this kind. But tempi and the violins are not 
the only things of importance, and the wind 
and brass entries, especially in tutti chords, 
still require attention. 

The new production gives us cause to reflect 
on the current and understandable vogue for 


the ‘prima donna opera’. Musically, it re-° 


opens a byway which once had an important 
function, but which today has too much 
‘charm’ and too little substance to be entirely 
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safe. A style which depends more on 
ornamentation than on distinctive motives is 
likely to be infertile. Formality and inner 
repetitiveness are prerequisites in the game of 
casting a spell, as every conjuror knows, and 
where spells are cast without very solid reward 
being offered, there will always be those 
who obstinately refuse to be enthralled. 
Melodically, some of Bellini and more of 
Donizetti seems to call for a Runyonesque 
comment: very nice if you happen to like 
that sort of thing. Analytically compared, the 
melodies too often lack any truly indivi- 
dualised profile. They remain, in their 
undeniably graceful and refined way, some- 
thing which can easily be called ‘that sort of 
thing’. 

Harmony and tonality are necessarily 
peripheral considerations here, and those who 
are not spellbound will be very thankful for 
small mercies. For instance, how grateful one 
is for the modest variety provided by the 
dissonances which result from the oblique 
motion of the accompaniment to the delight- 
ful chorus of the villagers as they discover the 
sleeping Amina. A similarly rousing effect is 
made by the reiterated dominant sevenths 
which restore the key of E major after a burst 
of G major in the opening chorus of the 
second act. A related tonal step is responsible 
for what is perhaps the opera’s most striking 
musical event, when Theresa interrupts the 
B flat chorus of the villagers with the D flat 
of her ‘Piano amici’. This is not the work of a 
mere charmer. This is Bellini ‘the beautiful’. 
He should not be idolised. But neither should 
he be forgotten. 


Quiet Arrival 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


When Karel Reisz came up with We Are 
the Lambeth Boys, there could be little doubt 
‘that sooner or later he would take the plunge 
into feature. It may not seem such a plunge. 
Already his adolescents, getting together, 
looking for something, sweeping into elation 
on the long drive home, were on the edge. 
From life, as this director found and en- 
couraged it, would surely emerge story enough 
to capture the big audiences? 

But that isn’t how it works, especially in 
Britain where the wire entanglements round 
Entertainment let in no stranger who hasn’t 
deposited his ideas outside. Documentary and 
feature, like Third Programme and Light, 
remain separate worlds. Where Free Cinema 
(let the people meet the people) differed from 
its predecessors was in aiming revolution at 
the industry itself; and indeed, with Room 
at The Top, the first response came through 
commercial channels. True, shock tactics 
mingled with sensationalism, a top-coating of 
realism showed thin in places: no wonder, 
since through the original fiction its author 
could be glimpsed shinning up the ladder of 
fortune. Requiring no such compromise, Look 
Back in Anger went further, but could not 
help looking back on stage success. In both 
films a limelight of working-class origins 
heightened the escape. 

More modestly and simply comes Karel 
Reisz’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
(Warner’s). It doesn’t belt you in the eye, 
wave tags of commitment, or ride movements 
Outside the cinema. Alan Sillitoe’s novel from 
which it is taken is an engagingly frank, 
inconclusive story, indulging neither self-pity 
Nor the success germ: its ‘hero of our times’ 
is no class chameleon, and his protest is the 
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instinctive one of many who brim with more 
life than their back-street-and-workshop pre- 
serve will allow. When his weekend comes 
he splashes himself in beer and women; he 
will see a new girl over the shoulder of the 
old, fire an airgun pellet at a street gossip, 
dodge out of the front as the husband comes 
in at the back, get tangled in abortion, take 
the beating-up that’s coming to him, and rue- 
fully at last fall in love. Flinging a stone at 
the new estate on which perhaps they'll settle 
he has come a long way from his initial “What 
I want is a good time: the rest is propaganda’. 
We may not know where’s he’s going any 
more than he does; but he will fight and not 
lie down. His wild Saturdays are balanced by 
Sundays when he will go fishing and let 
thoughts circle about. 

With his thrust Arthur is someone we've 
all met, and Albert Finney exactly fulfils the 
part, bluff, tough, a liar with a heart, a 
comedian who will take knocks, one who 
earns a bit more and lives a heap more than 
his mates. This vital performance even gains 
from inexperience, because the vague 
moodiness and lack of elaboration are in- 
herent. Shirley Anne Field has appeal and just 
enough spirit for Doreen; and Rachel Roberts 
brings a poignant conviction to the married 
woman who must let go her lover and accept 
his baby. In the handling of his actors, Karel 
Reisz shows the tact and sympathy so few 
directors coming from documentary can 
attain. They are never cut-outs against a 
ground; and needless to say his Nottingham 
with its engineering shop, streets, pubs, 
and small dwelling rooms is achieved with 
quiet mastery. No showing-off, not even in 
the climax in the fair scene which gets no 
more than its natural flourish. Felicities — in 
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the sound-track, for example — pile up almost 
unnoticed; one knows they are there because 
the scene never goes flat. Thank heaven for a 
director who can afford to use restraint! 


Tale of Two Sisters 
JEREMY BROOKS 


Mr Jack Ronder’s first West End play, This 
Year, Next Year (Vaudeville), plainly reveals 
him from the start as a dramatist of consider- 
able talent, but his failure to make his charac- 
ters’ past as vivid as he does their present 
makes it very hard for us to take any interest 
at all in their future. Here are two sisters, both 
unmarried, both nudging 40: Margaret is 
attractive, ebullient, fun-loving and domes- 
tically useless; Louie is colourless, house- 
proud, bored and resentful. Each inhibits the 
other from a full life, neither will take the 
step that would break the emotional web they 
have woven about themselves. Some explana- 
tion is given about which of them owns the 
large house, and why, and several longish 
speeches deal vaguely with their childhood 
and early life. And yet, despite the odd nasty 
painting, the packet of cornflakes, the copies 
of the Guardian, these two mutually parasitic 
ladies live in a complete social and cultural 
vacuum. Since they seemed to come from 
nowhere, it was difficult to care very deeply 
where they might be going. The instaat they 
left the stage, they ceased to exist. 

This is a pity. Mr Ronder has placed on the 
stage, with considerable psychological preci- 
sion, one of those passionate tugs-of-war 
which bind the contestants all the more firmly 
together the harder they try to pull apart. 
The different kinds of jealousy experienced by 
the sisters, and their different kinds of 
dependence, are finely observed and delicately 
balanced against each other. The situation is 
interesting in its own right; had it been more 
firmly rooted it would ceriainly have been an 
adequate dramatic theme. John Dexter, who 
did so well by Mr Wesker, attempts in his 
very detailed and imaginative directing to give 
the play the social depth that it lacks. Pamela 
Brown and Brenda Bruce are a most con- 
vincing pair as the sisters and Michael 
Gough gives a really excellent performance 
as the alcoholic deus-ex-the-attic-flat. The one 
thorough going failure in character drawing, 
bravely struggled with by Terence Stamp, is 
the gangling Angry Young Blockhead, an 
attempt to pander to the current obsession 
with the Contemporary which alienated more 
sympathy than the play could afford to lose. 

Could one think of more unlikely stable- 
mates than William Saroyan and Henry 
Cecil? There is in fact no discernible trace of 
the former’s hand in his adaptation of the 
latter’s legal comedy Settled Out of Court 
(Strand Theatre). This is a whodunnit in re- 
verse: a  who-didn't-do-it. A convicted 
murderer employs a master-crook to round 
up the witnesses whose evidence condemned 
him to life imprisonment, and take over the 
house of the judge who presided at the trial; 


forces them all to hold a re-trial at gun-point. 
To criticise this play at its point of weakness, 
it would be necessary to give away vital 
secrets, so I will content myself with saying, 
with one of the characters: ‘I understand 
every word you say, but I don’t understand a 
word you're saying.’ Maxine Audley and 
Nigel Patrick very stylishly lead a talented 
cast. Anthony Holland’s sumptuous set was 





built to last. 


and, having escaped from prison himself, 
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Sive, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

The latest Irish theatre disturbance, a play 
called Sive, has reached Hammersmith, accom- 
panied, it seems, by a force of bow-tied Kerry- 
men, who roar and clap every turn of a hand 
upon the stage. But all their fagh-a-mballa will 
not clear the way for Sive in London; for this 
is a provincial play, a bog opera, without refer- 
ence or reality outside rural Ireland. There are 
living ~problems and dying problems, and Sive 
poses nothing that a couple of factories in the 
neighbourhood wouldn't cure. The play is old in 
story - a virgin of sweet 16 is sold in marriage 
to a rich lecher of sour 70 - and old in style, 
the melodrama of Dion Boucicault. O’Casey also 
employed Boucicault but, like a dog out of water, 
shook him off; Mr Keane is still dripping. 

But, despite the rigours of Hammersmith, in its 
own Irish haggart, Sive has considerable mean- 
ing — the boys weren't dressed for dancing. In 
a year the play has had 400 amateur productions; 
an avalanche. Why? The frustrations of Ireland 
arg loudly shouted; the squander of youth 
resented; blight is seen on potato and on man. 
At Ballybunnion there’s a point in this play. 
Moreover it touches, and tramples, themes that 
are taboo in the parishes — abortion, suicide, 
seduction, illegitimacy ~ which makes going to 
the village hall to see Sive something of a con- 
spiracy. The 400 amateur productions prove 
merely that this is potent amateur dramatics. 
At Hammersmith only the sorrowful P. G. 
Stephens (playing a tinker) and the wise old 
trooper Harry Hutchinson survived an inept pro- 
duction. 

HA. LG 


Correspondence 


LABOUR’S CRISIS 


Sir, — The constitutional contortions of Mr 
Christopher Mayhew and his associates, since 
they first found themselves in a minority at 
Scarborough, are extremely instructive and may 
be of great significance for the future of parlia- 
mentary government. First, he took his stand on 
the sacred ground that an MP’s primary obliga- 
tions must be to his own conscience, judgment 
and election pledges. This was refreshing. For 
this is precisely the case which a small minority 
in the Parliamentary Labour Party has presented 
over many years. The Standing Orders of the 
Parliamentary Party were based on a theory 
entirely contrary to Mr Mayhew’s new-found 
liberalism; that is the reason why many of us 
voted against them when they were reintroduced 
in 1952. Mr Mayhew and his friends have per- 
sistently denied to others the — they now 
claim for themselves. 

One of the victims, on numerous occasions 
throughout his life, of Mr Mayhew’s pre- 
Scarborough theory was Aneurin Bevan. Another 
was Sydney Silverman in 1954. A third was Dick 
Crossman earlier this year when Mr Gaitskell 
virtually sought to reinstitute the Standing Orders 
which he had been forced to abandon at the 
beginning of the sessions and, indeed, carried his 
ideas of limiting free debate much further than 
ever before. Will Mr Mayhew now tell us why 
he voted for the withdrawal of the Whip from 
Aneurin Bevan in 1955; why he did not leap 
to- the defence of Sydney Silverman in 1954; 
why he made no protest in 1960 at the time of 
the Crossman affair? In the absence of any 
explanation of these shameful silences, his theory 
seems to be that it is important for the House of 
Commons to have at its disposal the unfettered 
conscience and judgment of, say, Mr Mayhew, 
Mr Wyatt and Mr Healey while no such pro- 
vision was desirable in the case of Mr Bevan, 
Mr Silverman and Mr Crossman — a novel con- 
stitutional doctrine which, I suspect would not 
have been approved by Edmund Burke. 

Conceivably, Mr Mayhew will protest that, 
for one reason or another, he did not vote on 
the Gaitskellite ticket of intolerance when the 
Whip was withdrawn from Aneurin Bevan in 
1955. If so, that merely illustrates the case. There 
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(like yours) 
like 
THE GUARDIAN 


Lively is as lively thinks. In a sense, Guardian readers 
are born, not made. They are equipped from the start 
with a hunger for more than the bare bones of life—a 
desire to know the How and the Why as well as the 
What. Such lively minds take naturally to the 
Guardian, for here is information transmuted into 
knowledge, knowledge given the extra dimensions of 


wisdom. Were you born a Guardian reader ? 
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Nw WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Ee * FOR BOOKS # 4 


This famous bookshop is having 
quite a ‘face-lift’, What we 
usually call our ‘old’ building is 
being completely redesigned from 
top to bottom, so that browsing 
and book-buying at Foyles will 
be even more enjoyable (and 
certainly more comfortable) than 
it has ever been before. We hope 
that you will be visiting us. 


your Investments 


To have money invested in Stock Exchange securities 





is one thing; to acquire the specialised knowledge 
necessary for their proper management is quite another. 
There is, however, no need to continue at such a disad- 
vantage. The Trustee Department of the Westminster 
Bank has for many years offered a service for the 
management of customers’ investments. This provides, 
at very moderate cost, all the advantages of experienced 
investment management (in collaboration with your 
own stockbroker if you wish), yet your personal 
requirements are always kept in mind. The service can 
also be used with advantage by institutions, public 


authorities and those concerned with the management 
FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 


Write for details of Foyles Water 


of pension funds. Particulars of this service can be 
obtained from any branch of the Bank, or from the 


Manager of the Trustee Department, Sports Holidays 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Open 9-6 (Thurs. 9-7) 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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are no means of checking how or whether an 
MP votes at the party meetings. They are secret 
and, in this sense, utterly irresponsible gatherings 
where no rules of procedure protect minorities. 
No constituent can discover whether an MP has 
stood by his election pledges there. And yet it 
is to this body, according to Mr Mayhew’s ideas 
even in his new liberal mood, that almighty 
power must be conceded -— power to interfere 
with an MP’s conscience, judgment and election 
pledges; power even to determine the final prin- 
ciples and policies of the party. Again, I suspect, 
Edmund Burke would not agree. 

Of course there are constitutional difficulties 
involved in the relative position of the Party 
Conference and the Parliamentary Party. But 
their solution is not assisted by Mr Mayhew’s 
attempt to biur some simple facts. Every mem- 
ber of the Labour Party joins the Labour Party 
on the understanding that the conference does 
have the right to determine its general principles 
and official policies. It is hard to see what other 
body can perform this function. It is no solution, 
and certainly no democratic one, that this right 
of the conference should be abrogated in favour 
of the secret, irresponsible party meetings in 
parliament. 

On the other hand, an MP's rights to the 
exercise of conscience, judgment and loyalty to 
his election pledges must be protected and, 
indeed, restored, for they have not existed under 
the Gaitskellite-Mayhewite regime of the past. 
It is comic that Mr Mayhew should now talk 
of the dangers of ‘an immense drop in the status 
of Labour MPs’ when the form of discipline he 
has so consistently approved has been a chief 
agency contributing to that decline in prestige. 

The solution must be sought along the lines 
of acknowledging that the decision of the secret 
party meeting cannot be considered binding, with 
all the apparatus of Whip-withdrawal and expul- 
sion from the party ready in the background to 
be applied. If the individual MP claims (as Mr 
Mayhew now claims) that conference decisions 
cannot be binding on his conduct, then at least 
equally the decision of the party meeting cannot 
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‘Brilliantly summarises the 
consequences of the split between 


Eastern & Western thought’. 
J. W. LAMBERT The Bookman 
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be binding. In short, one of the good by-products must come to terms with it. Mr Gaitskell is 
of Scarborough can be a genuine restoration of unlikely to do this, but obviously even if he were 
free debate and voting on the floor of the House to do so, after all his previous pronouncements 
of Commons - the very doctrine of which Mr the electorate would be singularly unimpressed, 
Gaitskell has been one of the leading opponents Secondly, because my experience as a Young 
for years. Socialist, with contacts among many other Young 
MICHAEL’ Foor Socialists in other groups in the London area at 
Tribune least, has shown me that Mr Gaitskell has been 
so successful in alienating young people on the 
a : left — his performance at Scarborough being the 
Sir, — Critic’s comments on the Victory for last straw — that I do not think that in view of 
Sanity manifesto do not help intelligent discussion the fact that these young people will be playing 
of the disastrous plight of the Labour Party. Why an increasing part in Labour Party affairs every 
is it necessary to vilify us as ‘right wing splitters’? year, it will be possible to unite the party under 
We are not contenders for power and glory; we his leadership. 
are the foot-sloggers on whom the party rests. | As an instance let me add that my branch of 
We know that there are other foot-sloggers who the Young Socialists is unanimously anti-bomb 
hold different views from ours, and we, like they, and anti-Gaitskell, and at our last meeting a 
are entitled to be heard. Apparently to shout resolution was carried unanimously instructing 
‘Gaitskell must go’ is serving the cause of me to write to him telling him this. 
unity, but to loyally back the elected leader of PAUL Topp, Secretary 
the party is ‘right-wing splitting’. Reigate Young Socialists 
I would ask your readers actually to read 3 Grange Close 
our manifesto which I should be glad to send Merstham 
to them. We do not expect agreement on every- Surrey 
thing and have deliberately stated our views on 
things on which we agree in order to keep a 
perspective. We do expect our views to be Sir — In reply to my letter, Mr Levy holds 
listened to, for they are widely held, as the mag- that although the case against threatening to use 
nificent response has shown. nuclear weapons may not be morally self-evi- 
Would you not serve the cause of unity better dent it is at least ‘readily demonstrable’. For 
if you argued with us rationally as comrades in it is not even plausible to claim that the 
the movement, rather than distorting what we unilateral abandonment of the H-bomb will in- 
are trying to say into preconceived patterns of crease the risk of nuclear war. As no one else 
fear and hatred? We want to challenge the move- has taken up the argument I should like to 
ment because we believe in it, have devoted our answer this point. Its apparent plausibility de- 
lives to it, and want it to live. If you insist on pends on a confusion. Mr Levy equates the uni- 
damning us as heretics there is nothing for it but lateral renunciation of the H-bomb with the 
for you, and those who think like you, to leave mere abandonment of an independent British 
the Labour Party, or for the thousands who think deterrent, and argues that ‘it is generally ac- 
like us to do so. Your attitude, not ours, is cepted that our own nuclear potential is quite 
making such a disastrous outcome seem inevit- insufficient to deter and thus irrelevant’. No 
able. doubt this is correct but the unilateralism which 
FRANK PICKSTOCK I was originally concerned with involves not 
78 Sandfield Road simply abandoning the independent British 
Oxford deterrent, but any alliance based on a nuclear 
deterrent. In practice this would almost certainly 
mean, in present circumstances, abandoning 
Sir, — Many loyal members of the Labour Nato and the American alliance, and it is this 
‘movement are deeply concerned at the danger of policy which many argue would increase the risk 
a split in the party. While not wishing to indulge of nuclear war. Their grounds for this belief 
in personalities, they feel that it is an essential are usually that if Britain abandoned the western 
of leadership to attempt to hold together the alliance the balance of power would shift appre- 
broad coalition of forces which have built the ciably, or even decisively, towards the USSR, 
movement from its foundation. Attlee succeeded with a variety of possible consequences, all 
in doing this from a position in the centre; Mac- equally dangerous. I do not want to argue here 
donald and Lansbury were unable to do so, for or against this view but to insist again that it 
because of their different but equally unrepre- is in terms of political strategy, not only the 
sentative convictions. Those who are urging short term strategy of the preceding argument 
Labour MPs to ignore the views of important but, much more decisively, long term policy, 
sections of the movement as represented in con- that the defence problem, in its moral as well 
ference are inviting disaster. The duty of the as its political aspect, has to be resolved. 
Parliamentary Labour Party is surely to find a MICHAEL ARMSTRONG 
leader who can reunite the movement. 
Many of us feel that wise leadership could ; ; 
have avoided the futile controversy over Clause SiR, ~ The onslaught in London Diary last 
Four, and even The Times has shown that the week on Sydney Silverman strikes at least one of 
division on defence policy was not imbridgeable. your readers as less than fair. Although perhaps 
Cannot the various leading men in the party who he made a minor tactical error in suggesting 
have recently been trying to find solutions col- that the present obduracy of the right could lead 
lectively agree that one of them should seek the to the appearance of two Parliamentary Labour 
support of all those in the parliamentary party Parties, there is no doubt that Silverman's ¢x- 
who recognise the paramount need for re-estab- position of the constitutional position - of the 
lishing a united movement? impossibility of Gaitskell, as leader, fighting 


H. D. HuGHEs tooth-and-nail the Scarborough decisions on 
Noke defence — was the best explanation yet offered 
Oxford to the movement. 


Moreover, his subsequent statement of the 
dilemma facing supporters of the former official 
Sir, — I do not believe the delegates in the defence statement — what do you do when the 
Scarborough defence debates voted according to Americans refuse to accept, as they certainly 
whether or not they supported Mr Gaitskell. will, your ‘requirements’ for staying in Nato? - 
Contrary to the opinion of Mr Gaitskell and was a sufficiently cogent point obviously to have 
some of his supporters, I believe that the dele- impressed the Guardian correspondent who 
gates were more interested in the future of the covered Silverman’s press conference. 
human race than the future of Mr Gaitskell. Critic adduces no evidence to support his view 
Having said this, may I say that I agree with that Silverman’s recent actions have unjustly 
you that it is impossible for Mr Gaitskell to con- branded the unilateralists as ‘splitters’. On the 
tinue as leader of the party for two reasons? face of it, this would seem to be grossly unfair 
First, because there is a strong and growing to our leader, Hugh Gaitskell, whose public 
body within the party who believe in unilateral resolve to ‘fight, fight and fight again’ the confer- 





nuclear disarmament, and the leader of the party ence decisions should certainly have protected 
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his copyright to the title of party splitter-in-chief. 

But in any case, surely Critic would not per- 
sist in his view that Silverman was unwise to 
‘rush off and issue it to the press’? Quite apart 
from the provocative statements of the right, it 
is difficult to see why a public figure like Silver- 
man, anxious to persuade public opinion inside 
and outside the party to his point of view, 
should sign a self-denying ordinance at such a 
time. Many of your readers will be grateful that 
he has chosen to speak out — not least because of 
his timely reminder that almost all of Labour’s 
enemies want to see Gaitskell win. 

RUSSELL KERR 
25 Medfield Street 
SWwis 


DEATH OF THE CHRONICLE 


Sir, — Tales of woe are flowing fast and bit- 
terly in Fleet Street, following the devourment 
of the News Chronicle by the Daily Mail. These 
three instances are only too typical of the gener- 
ous and compassionate way the Chronicle 
management has eased the burden of its em- 
ployees: / 

(1) A young man was hired by the editor of the 
News Chronicle, in September, as deputy fea- 
tures editor, with promises of golden prospects. 
He resigned from a soundly-established national 
newspaper and went on two weeks’ holiday to 
freshen up for the job; his big chance, so he 
thought. Halfway through the second week, he 
picked up the Daily Mail - to find he was un- 
employed. Now the Mail have told him they 
cannot possibly employ him in that position, with 


- the money his useless contract promised. Charit- 


ably, they add they ‘may be able to fit him in’ 
at a later date, at a salary less than he was 
getting on the paper he left. 

(2) A long-service sub-editor (middle-aged, 
married, three children) left the Mail for the 
Chronicle two weeks before the close-down. The 
Mail won’t take him back. He is not eligible for 
any compensation. 

(3) A senior photographer (aged 48, married, 
three children) is now on the dole after 30 years’ 
service. He has got one week’s pay for every 
year on the Chronicle, but a pension vaguely 
promised some time ago has not materialised. He 
hasn’t even got his camera. The Chronicle 
management refused to sell it to him when he 
left, and locked it up with all the others as part 
of the lock-stock-and-barrel deal. 

It is not hard to understand the feelings of 
disgust, distaste and bitterness felt in even the 
most cynical Fleet Street office at the moment - 
particularly in view of the unctuous propaganda 
now being disseminated regarding ‘generous 
terms of compensation’. As one out-of-work 
Chronicle journalist said to me, after borrowing 
a pound: ‘I suppose we're expected to bridge the 
gap with a Cadbury’s snack’. 

I always suspected Cadbury’s chocolates had 
hard centres. 

FLEET STREETER 

11 Elms Road 

SW4 


CUBAN PROSPECTS 


Sir, - Mr Hobsbawm’s report on that ‘remark- 
ably endearing and encouraging revolution’ 
sounds too good to be true. Indeed it does not 
give a complete picture and New STATESMAN 
readers are not served by half-truths. 

True is that Castro enjoys vast popular sup- 
port at the moment After all he is the embodi- 
ment of all anti-US feeling, far more so than 
any other Latin American dictator before him, 
for he is not tainted with middle-class ties and 
financial cooperation with the big North Ameri- 
can interests. And all his romantic claptrap 
appeals to the Latin American flair for carnival 
and theatre. This combination accounts for the 
favourable public opinion polls. 


Suspicions of NEW STATESMAN readers must | 


have been aroused on reading that ‘TV can 
produce something close to direct democracy’. 
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CAMPAIGN 

FOR 

NUCLEAR 

DISARMAMENT 


LABOUR WITHOUT 
THE BOMB 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 
Monday, October 31, 7.30 pm 


Chairman 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 





Speakers 


FRANK BESWICK 
MICHAEL FOOT 
ANTHONY GREENWOOD, MP 
JOHN HORNER 
LENA JEGER 
CANON L. JOHN COLLINS 


Tickets 1/- from CND, 2 Carthusian St, E.C.1 
Please enclose stamped addressed envelope 








THE BOOK CLUB 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 
NOVELS FROM THE U.S.S.R. 
for 3/- only 


Each month the RUSSIA TODAY BOOK 
CLUB offers a Soviet Novel or Russian Classic 
to its members at the price of only three 
shillings, post free. The book is posted to the 
member direct from Moscow by registered post, 
fresh from the publisher. They are well-bound 
and, of course, in English. Membership of the 
Club is 2s. 6d. a year. There are three current 
choices as well as a supplementary for 10-14- 
year-agers and also one for young children. 


(A) BEREZHKOV (519 pp.) by A. Bek. The 
story of a Soviet inventor and his struggles 
in\the early days of the Soviet Union; 


(B) SISTERS (405 pp.) by Askad Mukhtar. A 
story of the struggle against the veil by the 
women of Uzbekistan in the 1920s. 


SANNIKOVLAND (372 pp.) by Vladimir 
Obruchev. A “Lost World’ story by a 
Soviet geologist-geographer. Five explorers 
find the flora and fauna of the Stone Age 
in the heart of the Earth. 


(D) POLE TO POLE by N. Mikhailov for 10- 
14 years (178 pp. illus.). A narrative of a 
journey from Arctic to Antarctic by plane, 
boat and ice-floe. 


(E) For 8 years of age and under: three beau- 
tifully coloured folk-tales, simply told, 
mostly illustrations, (The 3 in a parcel 
for 3s.) 

N.B.—There is a normal delay of about 8 weeks 

between order and delivery. 


(C 


_—s 


Post this form with cash to RTBC, 36, Spencer Street, 
London, EC1. 
Please enrol me as a member of the RTBC and send 
the following choices (tick those required). I enclose 
2s. 6d. for membership and 3s. for cach book. 
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*VALUE WINE 


ry champagne - available 
only from J. Lyons & Co, Ltd, 


21/- bottle 11/- 3 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 





LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 


® Value inquality and price through large and 
wise buying and dealing direct from the cellars. 
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THE ODD MAN 
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“Manchester School Plays 
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WHAT THE PAPERS SAY 


Discussed by J. P. W. MALLALIEU 
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Friday 4 Nov. 7.00 
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By H. G. WELLS—episode 4 
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Friday 4 Nov. 8.55 


Bootsie & Snudge 


Out of the army now 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 
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They might think democracy was better safe- 
guarded by free parliamentary elections, which 
Castro refuses. Mr Hobsbawm should have men- 
tioned that Castro also suppresses all critical 
opinion and treats it as counter-revolutionary 
under his ‘rule of law’. Furthermore, freedom of 
the press has been abolished by the simple device 
of banning all independent newspapers. Worse 
still, in the economic field, the regime wages a 
relentless war against the free trade unions. And 
there can be no democracy if trade union rights 
are suppressed, The trade unions have been sub- 
mitted to government control, all anti-Com- 
munists have been removed from leading posi- 
tions, bargaining rights have been severely cur- 
tailed, free. movement of labour has been res- 
tricted, workers’ income has been reduced by 15 
per cent through a system of ‘voluntary contribu- 
tions’, so well loved by all totalitarian regimes, 
and wages have been frozen indefinitely. 

Considering all this Mr Hobsbawm’s friend 
Pepe had no right to consider himself a Bevanite 
and still call this ‘a good revolution’. 

W. F. BaRAZETTI 
41 Waller St 
Luton 


CIVIL DEFENCE FRAUD 


Sir, — Mr Berenbaum, in his letter in your 
issue of 22 October, and Mr Barclay, in his letter 
the previous week, suggest that the reference in 
my earlier letter to 50 per cent fission from 
nuclear bombs is based on optimistic conjecture. 
As my previous letter made it clear, I was quot- 
ing from figures given in the Congressional Hear- 
ings, which show that the average fission yield 
for all test explosions has been about 50 per cent. 
This is not conjecture but actual fact. I must 
again say that there is nothing in the Congres- 
sional Hearings quoted by Mr Berenbaum that 
makes it necessary to revise the figures given in 
the British handbook Nuclear Weapons. 

S. C. KIRKMAN 

The White House 

West Side 
Wimbledon Common, SW19 


OUT OF TUNE 


Sir, ~ My experience since I have been teach- 
ing piano leads me to believe that the usual 
source of the trouble is an inability to manage 
the voice, or at any rate to reproduce the sound 
heard, a condition which is not necessarily 
accompanied by an undiscriminating aural per- 
ception. Such a case needs individual help; a 
knowledge of one or two dodges to apply is use- 
ful, but most of all are perseverance, patience 
and faith required by teacher and pupil. I know 
one young person whose nearest approach to 
singing a given note six months ago was to sing 
a sound about a fourth below. She can now, with 
care, hit the bull’s eye — but the corrective pro- 
cess, with a few minutes devoted to it weekly, 
took three months. 

JULIETTE EDWARDS 

85 Jack Straw’s Lane 

Oxford 


Sir, — The problem with which Anne Riche- 
mont is confronted is probably the same as 
mine. The defect is certainly not due to lack of 
training or to a fault of musical perception, 
which I presume means an accurate ear, but to 
a psychological (?) inability to gain really 
accurate control over the vibration of the vocal 
chords. My father, who was a good singer, tried 
to teach me to sing, and having failed, enlisted 
the aid of a choir master who also failed. When 
I trained to be an actor I acquired a consider- 
able interest in voice training and by hard work 
gained enough control over the pitch of my 
voice to make it flexible and give nuances of 
meaning to speeches which would otherwise 
have been monotonous, but try as I would I 
could not control the pitch sufficiently to sing 





an accurate scale. 
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In common with Anne Richemont I should 
like to know more about this subject, particu- 
larly if there is any possibility of a cure. 

GEOFFREY BARFOOT 

Llandoger Trow 

5 King Street 
Bristol 


Str, - As a schoolmaster with some experience 
of so called ‘tone-deafness’, I entirely sympathize 
with Anne Richemont’s problem. The real root 
of the trouble, I feel, is that children, at an 
early age, are always encouraged to look at 
things a good deal more than they are en- 
couraged to listen to sounds. When this tendency 
is coupled with a natural vocal laziness common 
to certain children, the result is this ‘tone-deaf- 
ness’. 

As a cure, I ask boys to utter a prolonged 
note of any pitch they fancy, and then I fix 
this as a starting point from which I can play, 
while they sing, a well-known tune such as the 
National Anthem or Three Blind Mice. At their 
own, usually low pitch, boys can often utter 
some resemblance to the tune, They can easily 
be drawn up from the depths after such a start, 
and I have found that the condition is very 
often cured in an average school year. 

ALAN C, THOMAS 

St Bartholomew's Grammar School 

Newbury 
Berks 


GIBBON AND STRACHEY 


Sir — I hesitate to argue with a teacher whom 
I sincerely respect; but in his letter last week Dr 
Leavis seems to be firing on his own troops. As 
I hope my article made clear, I fully agree 
with him in contrasting ‘the significant impres- 
siveness of Gibbon’s prose and irony’ with the 
inferiority of Lytton Strachey’s: I was sur- 
prised, indeed, that he had even compared the 
two. But he is wrong in thinking that he has 
brought their names together in only one pas- 
sage from The Common Pursuit. Elsewhere in 
the same collection he reproaches another critic 
for ‘heavy Gibbonian affectation . . . (inspired, 
no doubt, by Lytton Strachey)’, and on the next 
page declares that ‘England, plainly, cannot be 
taken full account of in Hudibrastic (or Strachey- 
Gibbonian) terms.’ It may be that the word ‘Gib- 
bonian’ in the first sentence is intended to mean 
‘pseudo-Gibbonian’ or ‘Gibbonesque’; but as it 
stands it seems to qualify the contrast made in 
the passage that Dr Leavis now quotes. Indeed, 
in the paragraph following that passage, he re- 
marks that ‘Gibbon’s irony, then, habituates and 
reassures, ministering to a kind of judicial certi- 
tude or complacency.’ This seems to bear out 
the conjecture which he thinks I might have 
spared myself: that is, that despite his respect 
for Gibbon, Dr Leavis dislikes his supposed 
smugness — a Stracheyan quality which in Gib- 
bon’s case, as I tried to show in my article, 
is more apparent than real. 

RICHARD MAYNE 
6 rue Montoyer 
Brussels 


THE DAILY EXPRESS 


Sir, —- You commented in the New STATESMAN 
last week that the methods used by two Daily 
Express reporters in the case of Michael Cousins 
merit ‘the careful attention of the Press Council’. 

You further reported the allegation that they 
presented themselves to the daughter of his land- 
lady as friends of his, 

The Daily Express reporter did nothing of 
the sort. He made it clear he ‘was a newspaper- 
man. Indeed, the photographer accompanying 
him produced a camera, asked permission to take 
a picture of the outside of the house and was 
given permission to do so. 

E. D. PICKERING 
Editor 
Daily Express 
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A Soviet Literary Revival? 


I remember a conversation in Moscow, a 
few months ago, with my old friend Boris 
Polevoi, one of the masters of the socialist- 
realist novel, whose Story of a Real Man, a 
story of Russian wartime heroism, for in- 
stance, has sold no fewer than six million 
copies. 

‘What,’ I said, ‘have been the main 
changes in Soviet literature in the last ten 
years?’ 

‘We've got a new generation of writers 
- some of them very, very gifted. I am not 
saying we have produced a Balzac, or a 
Dickens, still less a Dostoevsky. But there 
was a very Sterile period in our literature — 
from about 1946 to 1954; but that’s over 
now. We are getting away from stereotyped 
writing. There’s variety now - plenty of it, 
1 am all in favour of the “hundred flowers” 
in literature, though personally . . .’ 

‘You carry on in the good old socialist- 
realist tradition.’ 

‘I certainly do,’ Polevoi laughed. ‘And I 
believe in it. In our particular society, 
literature has got to be educative and in- 
spiring. We’ve got to remind the young of 
the war — of our heroism and of German 
bestiality - many of them are apt to take 
things too easy. And we’ve got to develop 
new enthusiasms among them — enthusiasm 
for pioneering, for the Virgin Lands.’ 

Since then I have read Polevoi’s new 
war-time novel Far in the Rear. It abounds 
in ‘positive’ characters, nearly all of them 
deeply patriotic, lovable and edifying 
people — a real lesson to the young of today. 

Now, literature in the Soviet Union con- 
tinues to be a big ‘industry’; in May 1959 
it was announced at the Third Writers’ 
Congress that the number of professional 
writers had increased in the last few years 
from 3,695 to 4,801 — nearly 5,000 more or 
less full-time writers of fiction, poetry, 
plays and criticism. Of these, of course, 
perhaps 50 or, at most, 100 are widely 
known. Krushchev, though no great liter- 
ary expert, said, to do him justice, that 
such literary inflation was not a good thing; 
to enjoy the various financial and housing 
benefits attached to the status of a writer 
had become something of a racket. All the 
same, it is true that'the new recruits do 
include some brilliant young people. 

One may speak of a few fairly distinct 
periods since Stalin’s death and since the 
end of rigid Zhdanovism — which died soon 
after Stalin. There came a first ‘thaw’ in 
1954; it was then that Ehrenburg published 
his novel The Thaw, a cautious but still 
significant attack on Zhdanovism; then, in 
1955-56, came a period of much bolder and 
even more nonconformist writing; this 
period saw the publication of the since 
thrice-damned Literary Moscow Alman- 
ack; and of Dudintsev’s Not by Bread 
Alone; and probably even Zhivago would 
then have been published if only Pasternak 
had agreed to a few minor cuts. 





ALEXANDER WERTH 


But after Budapest and the ‘Polish 
October’ the Party got thoroughly alarmed, 
and 1955-56 is now officially referred to as 
a literary period marred by ‘revisionism’ - 
‘fortunately’, Krushchev said in 1959, ‘a 
thing of the past - which must be forgiven, 
though not forgotten.’ 

A significant aspect of the whole thing 
is that Russia — and even the ‘rebellious’ 
young people there — conformed this time 
very easily. As one young Russian writer 
told me: ‘This great “freedom movement” 
in 1956 was all very well; but we did not 
take long to realise that both the Hungarian 
and the Polish “revolutions” were essen- 
tially anti-Russian. Many of us have been 
to Warsaw, and we know that every one of 
those frightfully witty Warsaw jokes was 
anti-Russian. It was that which killed our 
own “revisionism’’ outright. Let’s face it: 
our patriotism - or nationalism, if you 
prefer — was stronger than our love of great 
intellectual freedom.’ 

So 1957 was another drab year in Soviet 
literature. But at the end of it Sputnik 
fully restored Russian self-confidence, and 
this had a salutary effect in the literary 
field. No ‘wild’ books were published; but 
writers became less scared than before of 
touching on ‘tricky’ subjects. It would be 
excessive to speak of the ‘hundred flowers’, 
but, broadly speaking, Soviet fiction of the 
last few years may be divided into three 
groups. First, the edifying socialist-realist 
novels like Polevoi’s Far in the Rear or 
Kochetov’s Yershov Brothers (which the 
Party tried to push as hard as possible 
despite — or perhaps because of — its ‘anti- 
Dudintsev’, as well as its vicious anti- 
intellectual, streak and its anachronistic 
‘First Five-Year Plan’ proletarian pathos). 
Secondly, a large number of novels — 
which are, understandably, lapped up — 
dealing with formerly taboo subjects 
(Simonov’s The Living and the Dead des- 
cribing the desperate first months of the 
war, when the Army was riddled with in- 
efficiency and a large part of the Moscow 
population panicked; Pavel Nilin’s Cruelty, 
a study of the tortuous mind of an NK VD 
man, who finally commits suicide; Galina 
Nikolayeva’s Battle on the Road, including 
a harrowing story of an innocent Party 
member who was trapped and killed by the 
NKVD, as well as the most full-blooded 
Soviet love story since Grigori and Axinia 
in Sholokhov’s Don — to mention only a 
few). And finally — perhaps the most in- 
teresting development — very numerous 
stories written in what might be called the 
‘Chekhovian’ tradition, with Kazakov, 
Nagibin and, above all, Tendryakov 
amongst its foremost representatives. 

Among the Chekhovians, dozens of 
names could be mentioned; but I shall con- 
fine myself to the biggest of them, Vladimir 
Tendryakov, now 37 years old. The very 
adjective ‘Chekhovian’ infuriates the pun- 





dits of the Writers’ Union, who try to 
argue that Chekhov's irony and shoulder- 
shrugging attitude to life are a bourgeois 
invention, and that Chekhov was ‘very 
nearly’ a revolutionary writer: whereupon 
they trot out The Cherry Orchard and its 
prophetic significance. Yet the Chek- 
hovianism of Tendryakov and others is 
something really new in Soviet literature 
— it represents an escape, in a way, from the 
cruder, black-and-white canons of socialist 
realism. 

Take, for instance, his Miraculous Ikon 
- in which a village boy fishes out of the 
river a ‘miraculous’ ikon. The bewildered 
lad becomes the object of a conflict between 
the religious and superstitious old people 
and the Soviet schoolmistress. The story 
is told with a kind of Chekhovian detach- 
ment. Or else, Bad Roads, which 
tells of a crowded lorry which overturns 
miles away from anywhere; a badly-injured 
man must be taken to hospital at once; 
but the roads are so bad that only a tractor 
can transport him; but, since it’s against 
the rules, the kolkhoz chairman refuses to 
lend the one and only available tractor, 
and the man dies in agony. It is truly a 
conte cruel, told with the utmost economy 
and mastery, and with a Chekhovian shrug; 
the kolkhoz chairman was in his right, after 
all; so what can you do if people are so 
insensitive and stupid? 

But last March Tendryakovy got into hot 
water, and was sharply attacked by 
Pravda for his story, Three-Seven-Ace 
which, it said, was an ‘invented story’ and 
a libel on Soviet reality. It was a story 
about lumberjacks in a remote corner of 
Siberia. To begin with, there was nothing 
specifically ‘Soviet’ about these people; they 
were working in this God-forsaken settle- 
ment on the banks of a river, joined by a 
rough sort of comradeship, but chiefly in- 
terested in making good money, with a 
little drink and fornication thrown in. And 
then, one day, Lyosha, one of them, pulled 
out of the rapids a drowning man, a newly- 
released convict called Bushuyev. And this 
man promptly proceeds to dominate the 
group of 20 tough and strong men with the 
help of — a pack of cards! He wins all the 
5,000 roubles saved up by Yegor, the most 
miserly of the men, and 5,000 more from 
the others — quite a fortune. It all ends with 
a murder, 

Artistically a major masterpiece, it is 
written in the manner of Chekhov's more 
‘cruel’ tales of life-in-the-raw (such as The 
Ravine); but here all this primeval brutality 
occurs amongst Soviet citizens living, 
moreover, in Siberia, the land of hope, 
optimism and the future. And, as if to add 
insult to injury, Tendryakov puts these 
dismal thoughts into the head of the boss, 
as he sits there between the militia-man 
and the. body of Bushuyev, whom he had 
to kill in self-defence: 
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Outstanding New Books from 


Hodder and Stoughton 


LEVELS OF KNOWING 
AND EXISTENCE 
Harry L. Weinberg 


A stimulating explanation of the 

way in which Semantics can be 

applied to any field of knowledge. 
2ls. net 


IMAGES OF GOD 
A. C. Bridge 
“Original and _ well - informed 


thought on the relation between 
religion and art with special 


reference to symbolism.” — Ww. R. 
MATTHEWS, Dean of St. Paul's. 
16s. net 
HADRIAN 


Stewart Perowne 


This biography discusses Hadrian 
as a political and religious philo- 
sopher and as an artist. “Like Pro- 
fessor Trevor-Roper and Dr Rowse 
in their three, very different, ways, 
Perowne is wholly a man of his 
own time and his historical interests 
are the reverse of an attempt to 
escape from it.” —- The Times Lit. 
Supp. Pubn. Nov. 3. Illus. 25s. net 


LAND OF THE BOG 
COTTON 
Russell. Sutherland 


An account of a two years’ working 
holiday in Norway, conveying the 
feeling of the country, the beauty, 
the harsh climate, the reserved, self- 
reliant people. Illus. 16s. net 


THE RIDDLE OF 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
Jaroslav Pelikan 


Its history, its beliefs, its future 


“The basic idea of the book is 
highly topical, and it should make 
easy and indeed absorbing reading 
for any educated layman, not to 
mention cleric. I admire the fair- 
ness, and indeed sympathetic under- 
standing, with which he approaches 
the Roman system. It is obvious 
that he writes as a Protestant, but as 
a Protestant who is as keenly aware 
of the weaknesses of the Protestant 
system as of those of its rival. Few 
books on this subject manage to 
maintain so judicious a balance.” - 
THE REV. DR. J. N. D. KELLY, Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Pub. Nov. 3. 16s. net 
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Knifed to death ... A story as ancient as 
life itself - of one man quarrelling with 
another man. A hundred, two hundred, and 
thousands of years ago, there were Bush- 
uyevs, too, and they would raise their 
knives and axes over the heads of others, 
and these would be forced to strike back 
with their own knives. Is this an eternal 
curse which will never be lifted? 


With a writer like Tendryakov we are 
far removed from the simple schematism 
of the positive-negative characters of the 
didactic novel, It is not certain (least of all 
since the collapse of the Summit and the 
new ‘vigilance’ drive) whether this kind of 
writing will be encouraged; yet this Chek- 
hovianism in the handling of Soviet reality 
seems to me one of the few ways in which 
Soviet writers can recapture some of the old 
Russian universality and blessed irony, and 
escape from the earnest provincialism of 
Soviet literature of the last 30 years. (For 
how many Soviet books, when you come 
to think of it, have really made an impact 
abroad — apart, perhaps, from the early, 
‘anarchist’, Sholokhov?) 

There is, of course, another obvious 
escape: satire. But, under Soviet condi- 
tions, the scope for this is inevitably limited 
to only very small fry inside Russia, and to 
capitalist monsters abroad. Finally, there’s 
a third channel of escape; and I have talked 
to some young Soviet writers who are very 
keen on this. They are against Chekhov’s 
style, which they call anaemic — and they 
are against Tolstoy. They want to get back 
to the Leskov tradition, to Gogol’s Nose, 
to the fantastika of the Twenties; they are 
hankering, at least in their manner of writ- 
ing, ‘to get away from flat Tolstoy (the 
approved Soviet model) to bumpy Leskov’; 
only they realise that verbal bumpiness 
often leads to dangerously bumpy thoughts. 
Some sadly recall the example of that truly 
great ‘Leskovian’, Eugene Zamiatin, who 
died wretchedly in Paris in 1935, after only 
a few years’ exile, but after writing that 
amazing We, without which Orwell’s 1984 
would perhaps never have been written. A 
dangerous road, but oh, how tempting! 
Things are on the move — and will continue 
to be — if only there is no major Cold War 
again. It was the Cold War of °46-’49 after 
all, which, more than anything else, pro- 
duced Zhdanovism. 


Children’s Poems 
Jock O’ Binnorie 


King Duncan had a fool called Leery 
And gave him very high pay 

To tell him stories after dinner, 
A new one every day; 

But if the stories failed him 
(As Leery did agree) 

The King would call his merry men all 
And hang him from a tree. 


Leery began with Jim O’Binnorie 
Who danced on Stirling Rock 

And emptied a peck of pickled eels 
All over his brother Jock; 

Yet Jock refrained from unkind words 
That many a lad might use, 

And while Jim slept on a load of hay 








Put five live eels in his shoes. 


1960 


Leery had told nine hundred tales 
And found no others to tell, 
He started from the first once more - 
King Duncan knew it well, 
‘Old friends are best, dear Fool,’ he cried, 
‘And old yarns heard again. 
You may tell me the story of 
Jock O’Binnorie 
And Jim O’Binnorie 
Every night of my reign!’ 


Robinson Crusoe 


Robinson Crusoe cut his coats 
Not too narrow, not too big, 

From the hides of nanny-goats; 
Yet he longed to keep a pig. 


Robinson Crusoe sat in grief, 
All day long he sometimes sat, 

Gazing at the coral reef, 
Grumbling to his favourite cat. 


‘Queen of Pussies,’ he would say, 
‘Two things I am sure about: 
Bacon should begin the day, 
“Pork!” should put the candle out.’ 
ROBERT GRAVES 


The Natural Painter 


Catalogue of the Constable Collection. By 
GRAHAM REYNOLDS. HMSO: Victoria 
and Albert. 6gns. 


Art and Illusion. By E. H. Gonpricu. 
Phaidon. 70s. 


Do we care about Constable? Mention his 
name and a momentary shade will cross the 
face of almost any companion, the shadow of 
repressed boredom. Put it at the head of a 
column in a weekly paper and hardly any- 
one will read far except out of duty. There 


is a ring of rectitude about it; perhaps we _ 


imagine him eternally policing a distant cross- 
roads in the highway of English painting 
where there is no longer any traffic to direct. 
A violent romantic masterpiece was once re- 
painted at the sight of ‘The Haywain,’ but 
can we ever again see Constable as he looked 
to Delacroix? 

It is a sad transformation, and a number of 
things have conspired to bring it about. It is 
partly due to the completeness of Constable’s 
own victory. His qualities now often look as 
if they were merely qualities of his subject, 
the country landscape; his vision has come 
to seem like a fact of nature without which 
one could not imagine the country, or the 
landscape of modern painting either. The 
stable visual philosophy which he developed 
was inherited by the whole art of his century, 
and vanished with it. The sharp reality of 
Constable’s character was further blurred by 
the impossible mildness and benevolence of 
Leslie’s portrait of him. Finally - and one 
sometimes wonders if this was not the 
unluckiest stroke of all - the body of work 
on which any view of him depends went to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

It happened by accident. Mr Sheepshanks, 
who founded the collection, intended a 
National Gallery of British Art. The ‘open 
and airy situation’ at South Kensington 
appealed to him; if he could have known 
where that gallery was in fact to be, he (and 
Miss Constable after him) might have wished 
the pictures where the wind blows as cold as 
anywhere, at Millbank. All great art needs to 
be seen in a context; the national possessions 
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will be differently arranged when the fact 
is realised. The disadvantage of Constable’s 
situation at the Victoria and Albert is not only 
that the walk in search of him through the 
accumulations from every culture of every 
craft but painting might, like the genteel new 
Constable gallery itself, have been expressly 
designed to anaesthetise the fresh and lively 
sense of paint, but that he needs a place where, 
his tradition and his development are a 
serious and primary concern. 

Mr Reynolds’s catalogue is by far the best 
thing that has happened to Constable at South 
Kensington and it goes a long way to make 
up for the rest. Round the skeleton of a 
year-by-year biography, Mr Reynolds dis- 
cusses at length and in chronological order 
the paintings, watercolours, drawings and the 
incomparable sketchbooks, illustrate them all 
and tops off the book with the best general 
account of Constable’s development that has 
been written. It is a rare thing to have so big 
a slice of a master’s work exactly studied. 
(At the Tate Mr Butlin has done as much for 
Blake, but Turner is still waiting.) As a 
result, we have a fuller and better rounded 
view of Constable than ever before. 

It comes at just the right moment. A few 
months ago Constable provided the starting 
point and the conclusion for Professor Gom- 
brich’s remarkable studies of artistic repre- 
sentation in Art and Illusion; those who 
thought they knew the artist are still reeling a 
little from the impact. Though any sensible 
person would rather find himself .Gombrich’s 
pupil than his reviewer, one is tempted to 
grasp the tool which the new catalogue pro- 
vides and try without delay how his massively 
intelligent schema stands up to it. 

At the age of 26 Constable wrote in a 
famous letter, “There is room enough for a 
natural painture.’ As Mr Reynolds points out, 
in one of his few digressions and a valuable 
one, ‘some commentators have supposed’ (a 
phrase that cataloguers use for the misdeeds 
of their closer friends) that ‘painture’ here 
means ‘style of painting.’ The supposition 
suited Professor Gombrich’s book and (trans- 
cribing peinture — how should we have fared 
if we had treated a Renaissance text like 
this?) he proceeded to identify the style in 
question with the low Dutch manner, and 
demonstrate that the pictorial scheme of 
Anthony van Waterloo and his like was the 
necessary basis of Constable’s perception of 
the Stour Meadows. There was indeed room 
for Dutch-type painting in the heyday of 
the Dutch taste; there was room for Crome, 
Barker, Vincent, Stark, Nasmyth and the rest. 
If Constable meant this, his remark was as 
anodyne as could be imagined. But this is not 
what he meant. Moreover, ‘painture,’ as a 
look at the source shows, was simply how 
he spelled ‘painter’ in 1802. 

Constable’s interest in Dutch painting was 
a part of a wider attitude to the past, a 
willingness to embrace all the European 
painting with the least bearing on landscape. 
When he wrote the letter, the prototypes 
which meant most to him, as we can trace in 
successive works and the inscriptions on them 
which Mr Reynolds records for the first time, 
were, far from being the most ‘natural,’ the 
most elevated, Claude, Gaspard Poussin and, 
soon afterwards, Rubens. However, Con- 
stable’s embrace of the art of the past alter- 
nated throughout his life with as passionate 
a rejection of it. The faith that there was 
room for a natural painter (as Leslie 
originally and rightly transcribed the letter) 
was a faith not in any of the existing styles 
but in a perceived alternative to them. By 
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A survey of modern trade usionism 


The 





argalners 


by George Cyriax and Robert Oakeshott 


How radical are the differences between the various unions ? Do they share a common 
outlook any longer ? Where does real power in the movement reside nowadays—at 
headquarters, at branches, at the place of work? To these and many other vital 
questions the authors of this important and timely book suggest answers. 21/- 


* 
A Dancer in Darkness 
DAVID STACTON 
The story of the Duchess of Amalfi, retold 
by “one of the finest historical novelists 
writing today—and certainly the most 
original . . . In his portrayal of torture, 
murder, madness and the grimmer sort of 
sexual encounter Mr Stacton beats Webster 
at his own game.”—PETER GREEN, THE 
BOOKMAN, 18/- 


Introduction 


Stories by new writers 
An anthology of work by some young writers 
whose fiction has hitherto appeared only in 
the pages of university magazines and literary 
periodicals. The writers, who are represented 
by three stories each, are A. O. CHATER, 
ALAN COREN, TED HUGHES, JIM HUNTER, 
JASON MCMANUS and JULIAN MITCHELL 18/- 


Six Granada Plays 


Plays by ALEXANDER BARON, WILLIAM BAST, 
CLIVE EXTON, GRAEME KENT, PETER NICHOLS 
and JOHN O’TOOLE. Each of the plays was 
presented for the first time in Granada 
Television’s ““New Playwrights” series. 15/- 


Memories 


as 
and Commentaries 
‘IGOR STRAVINSKY & 
ROBERT CRAFT 
A new series of conversations with Strav- 
insky, ranging over a wide variety of topics, 
with anecdotes about the many musicians 
and artists he has known. With 22 photo- 
graphs and musical examples. 25/- 


oe 
Mid-Century Drama 
LAURENCE KITCHIN 
A critical survey of the state of the English 
theatre, with twenty-four interviews given to 
Mr Kitchin by theatrical personalities. With 
21 photographs. 30/- 








The Anatomy of 


= 
Partnership 

Southern Rhodesia and the 

Central African Federation 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
The essential background to the Monckton 
Report and the controversy it has aroused. 
This important book makes the real issues 


accessible to everyone. With 3 photographs 
and a map. 25/- 


Letters from a 
Soldier 


WALTER ROBSON 


“He was a natural writer who responded to 
the scenes and people he met with an im- 
mediacy and vividness of appreciation 
reminiscent at times of the young D. H. 
Lawrence . . . These are a soldier’s letters 
that stand side by side with Wilfred Owen’s.” 
—WALTER ALLEN, NEW STATESMAN. 16/- 


The Queen and 
the Poet 


WALTER OAKESHOTT 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s relationship with Queen 
Elizabeth, in the light of his poetry. “A 
labour of love which communicates his 
enthusiasm and takes us into the ambiguous 
Elizabethan world . . .”—GEOFFREY BUL- 
LOUGH, BIRMINGHAM POST. ““This book is a 
treasure house.’”’—MARGARET IRWIN, TIME & 
TIDE. With 9 plates. 25/- 


Song of Erne 

ROBERT HARBINSON 
A further volume of Irish autobiography, by 
the author of No Surrender. “He has the gift 
of intensifying all experience and of captur- 
ing portraits, scenes, and incidents with a 
relish for their particularity and perma- 
nence.”——THE TIMES. 18/- 


FABER AND FABER LTD 
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THE ’ 
DECLINE 


AND FALL 


OF 
THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


A one volume abridgement by 
D. M. LOW 


SIR HAROLD NICOLSON: ‘Nothing 
important is omitted .. . con- 
tinuity is maintained by excellent 
running commentaries . . . What 
pleasure can be derived from thé 
wealth of this ingenious abridg- 
ment! I congratulate Mr Low on 
a scholarly and provocative task, 


accomplished with taste and 
knowledge.’ 
MICHAEL GRANT: ‘Gibbon’s 


mighty, sustained sweep and in- 
sight, 


lated knowledge, have the time- 
less calibre of genius.’ 


PETER FORSTER: “The best buy of 
the week . . . the most famous 
historical work ever written in 
English.’ 944 pp Maps 36s net 


ALDOUS 
HUXLEY 
Collected Essays 


JOHN WAIN: ‘Art, aesthetics, re- 
ligion, music, world economic 
problems, this and that science, 
literature, topography, he wel- 
comes them all with the same 
blandness; he is ready to let them 
talk, always a good listener, wide 
open to new ideas.’ 4/6 pp 30s net 


The Autobiography of 


MARK 
TWAIN 


Up to expectation? 
‘Yes, very much. The expectation 
was so enormous.’ STEPHEN 
POTTER. 


‘Revealing, tender, funny, or bit- 
ter — a splendid book to keep 
beside you and dip into at ran- 
dom ... one should be grateful 
for this book.’ MARGARET LANE. 
“Here’s the real Tom Sawyer — in 
Mark Twain’s life . . . The most 
endearing American author of 
them all.” PETER FORSTER. 
416 pp 16 pp plates 30s net 


his classically brilliant’ 
expression of untiringly accumu- - 
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‘natural painter’ Constable meant simply a 
painter of pictures that would be like nature - 
just similiarly Hazlitt called Kean ‘a natural 
actor’. Professor Gombrich demonstrates that 
‘pure and unaffected representation’ is a 
logical impossibility, yet there is perhaps a 
tiny chink in the logic, at its psychological 
premise. Certainly the apparent impossibility 
of Constable’s programme gives it a heroic 
force, the force which we can detect in the 
plates to this catalogue behind the tiny 
germ of original perception, absurdly elemen- 
tary and style-less, which seems to be the pre- 
requisite for the assumption of any style and 
survives them all. 

The pother over Constable’s letter — which 
‘may reassure those who fear that scholarly 
arguments are about nothing — is interesting 
because it shows how scholarship and in- 
telligence may now positively obscure some- 
thing which was very plain in Leslie’s time. 
Constable’s capacity for devotion, both to 
his original experience and to art, inspired an 
absolute fidelity to the simplest, most ‘natural’ 
way of being a painter, an ideal which he 
called the ‘moral feeling of art’ that has 
indeed a lasting moral force. That Leslie 
should have confused this morality with a 
current ideal of the great and good is pardon- 
able, though it left us with a colourless image 
of his hero. Constable’s letter seems, in. the 
light of this catalogue, a better guide to its 
author than any of the recent glosses, just 
because we feel so clearly in it his painful 
awareness both of the sense in which art 
and artistic perception must depend on the 
total inherited idea of art, and also of the 
sense in which they cannot. 

No artist before Constable needed to be so 
conscious of this contradiction. It was his 
awareness of it that made him the inaugurator 
of the special type of originality that has be- 
come typical of modern painting, and of the 
age in which Professor Gombrich’s analysis of 
perception (which applies so well to the 
general run of representation in the historic 
styles) seems to work only imperfectly. Look- 
ing at Constable now, we surely discover a 
much broader, more general likeness between 
art and nature than Gombrich’s psychology 
of vision is equipped to deal with. To be a 
‘natural painter’ clearly involved the search 
for an equivalence between paint and experi- 
ence of a kind altogether more basic than 
those provided by representation in the 
historic styles. Paint, as Constable well knew, 
could (when he was ‘equal to the vivid pencil 
which landscape requires’) recreate for him 
bloom, freshness, ‘health and the absence 
of anything stagnant’ — the qualities of his 
world as a whole, qualities of the ‘visual field,’ 
but more than that, circumstances of life 
which were immemorially present to him. 
This is the sense in which Constable’s pictures 
are basically ‘like’ nature. In painting of the 
nineteenth century, and since, we are con- 
tinually presented with likeness of this kind, 
whether it wears the guise of the ‘visual field’ 
or outlasts anything that could be described 
historically as representation at all. We 
receive, surely, intimations of reality as 
objective as any reality in art can be, intima- 
tions of the total world and of total attitudes 
to its existence, 

We have a lot of ground to make up with 
Constable, and Mr Reynolds has given us 
the best possible start. There is only one 
grievance. A thing like Constable’s sketch- 
book of 1813 (I_agree with John Berger) is the 
rightful property of everyone who likes a 
skylark. Hardly anyone can or should get at 
the tiny, fragile original. It can only exist for 
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us in print, as it does here, every marvellous 
page of it beautifully illustrated. Need the 
book cost six guineas? If museums do not 
make money, why must their publications? 
Cannot the plates from this catalogue, an 
incomparable assembly guaranteed to give 
anyone a better idea of nature and of art, be 
issued separately in paper for a sixth of the 
price? 
LAWRENCE GOWING 


Showbiz Dames 


Sing As We Go. 
Muller. 18s. 


Goodness Had Nothing to Do with It. By 
Mae West. W. H. Allen. 25s. 


My semi-circular canals were always rather 
allergic to our Gracie’s penetrating, albeit 
chummy, engine-whistle of a larynx. Mae’s 
hyper-blondined persona had, even in her 
prime, an anaphrodisiac effect upon my 
brunette-based libido. I therefore embarked 
on these two showbiz autobiographies with 
some apprehension. I foresaw nightmares in 
which I should be pursued by a composite 
figure yelling ‘Eee lad, coom oop an see me 
soomtime,’ brandishing a gigantic throat spray 


By Gracie FIELps, 


filled with community spirit. Such can be the 


traumatic effect on the reviewer of the 
editorial practice of grouping suitable books 
together. There is, in fact, singularly little in 
common between these two diversely gifted 
ladies though each has a mild surprise or two 
in store. 

In Gracie Fields’s case the surprise comes 
not from the essential amiability and good 
trouperism. These, though journalists had 
thrust them down one’s throat almost to 
suffocation point, I was always prepared to 
accept. I can guarantee they come out strong 
and genuine in this readable, sketchy, book. 
So does all that sturdy Rochdale indepen- 
dence. There is a resemblance between the 
long face in the early photographs and Miss 
Shelagh Delaney, the Salford playwright, that 
suggests possible approximation to a Lanca- 
shire type. The surprise for me was the 
Bohemian affiliation. Gracie, after her early 
struggles, in her first flush of success, married 
a music-hall impresario, Archie Pitts, and 
found herself in the thick of the stage worid. 
It was a pair of vigorous old time Bohemians, 
Henry Savage, the writer, and more particu- 
larly John Flanagan, the painter, who showed 
her the prospect of a less stifling way of life. 
And though I am a little doubtful about that 
china shepherdess figurine — 

‘Look at this contract, John,’ [ said. ‘It's 
for seventy-two thousand pounds, but it’s for 
six years and Archie wants me to sign.’ 

John didn’t even turn round. Instead he 
held out the figurine. ‘Look at this beautiful 
little creature; she cost me only four shillings.’ 
That was all he said — 

I am quite sure their influence was for good. 
It was not pop songs that prompted Gracie 
to settle in Capri but Norman Douglas’s 
South Wind. And it was from the author him- 
self that she first heard of her third husband, 
versatile Bessarabian electrician Boris, her 
second, the mercurial Italian film director 
Monty Banks, having died. Long may she 
continue to flourish. And if the volume of 
the adulation recorded gets a bit irritating at 
times and they had to call the police when 
she went to Woolworths it is certainly not her 
fault. There have been very many less worthy 
popular idols. 

Miss Fields was made a Commander of the 
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British Empire by George VI. The highest 
official honour Miss West received was a 
Kentucky Colonelcy conferred upon her by 
Governor Ruby Lafoon. She herself remains 
pecomingly proudest of the RAF’s lifebelts 
being named after her. She is of German 

igin. One of her paternal great grand- 
mothers had three breasts. She, too, is deep 
rooted in showbiz from way back, a devil of 
jong way now. She began her career at an 
absurdly tender age. Almost her first words 
were ‘Where’s my spotlight?’.I was surprised 
to find how much of an author she is, almost 
as much as her old contemporary — for their 
reigns just overlapped — Queen Victoria. It 
appears she wrote every word of some of her 
famous vehicles such as Diamond Lil, Sex, 
‘and her homosexual epic, Drag. 

She tells some quite good stories of vaude- 
ville and Hollywood, including a nice account 
of the hazards of working with W. C. Fields 
in My Little Chikadee when the great comed- 
jan’s alcoholism made each day’s shooting 
a game of Russian roulette. She is as frank 
as she knows how to be about her insatiable 
appetite for men, yet you never feel that she 
got much pleasure out of any of her 
innumerable love affairs. She is cleverer than 
J expected, but the impression her personality 
makes is hard as a zircon, cold as frozen 
eau-de-cologne. Yet the shock of her mother’s 
death was so great that she became frantic 
and lost all power of speech for three days. 
Her reaction to another shock, in 1942, when 
a long forgotten husband reappeared and 
tried to sue for 25 years’ maintenance at 
$1,000 a month, was more practical. I wish 
she had included one or two less purely pro- 
fessional photographs because she must have 
been a beautiful creature in her day under- 
neath all the top-dressing. 

MAuRICE RICHARDSON 


Quicksands of Flattery 


Giselle and I. By ALICIA MARKOVA. Barrie & 
Rockliff. 25s. 


Dancing in Petersburg. By MATHILDE KSCHES- 
SINSKA. Gollancz. 30s. 


A Touch of Innocence. By 
DunHaM. Cassell. 21s. 


The ballerina’s life is not one that nourishes 
self-criticism. But you would think that all 
that ‘Darling, you were wonderful!’, all those 
chocolates and voluptuous baskets of flowers 
would be sufficient to give confidence. Yet 
ballerinas are almost without exception 
characters searching with a desperate thirst 
for more and more reassurance, tortured with 
vain anxiety — vain in both senses. The two 
autobiographies by classical ballerinas that 
have just been published are almost over- 
whelmed by nervous self-adulation, which 
seems ridiculous, since both Markova and 
Kschessinska have been acclaimed and 
accepted as dancers of the finest quality. Both 
ladies quote their most favourable notices at 
length, which is a severe lesson to the critic, 
since he immediately perceives how dull is 
vague praise. For the artist such quotations, 
gathered together, are also a lesson, which 
the introspective Stanislavsky pointed out 
Over 30 years ago, when writing of his own 
career on the stage: 

There is no escaping this magic circle of 
self-deceit. The actor is caught in the quick- 
sands of flattery and praise. That which is 
Pleasant is always victorious, because one 

wants to believe it. One listens to the com- 
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MURIEL SPARK 


THE BACHELORS 


Follows the great critical successes of 
Memento Mori and The Ballad of Peck- 
ham Rye. ‘i am dazzled. The cleverest 
and most elegant of all her clever and 
elegant books’—EVELYN WAUGH.  l6s 


MARGARET KENNEDY 


A NIGHT IN COLD 
HARBOUR 


The powerful story of a man haunted by 
his conscience, forced into conflict with 
his family and friends, and driven to his 
death amongst vagrants fleeing from justice 
during the Napoleonic Wars. ‘Deep feel- 
ing as well as consummate artistry’—The 
Sphere 16s 


PAUL HORGAN 


A DISTANT TRUMPET 


An epic story of love and action set in a 
U.S. Cavalry outpost on the Indian frontier 
in the aftermath of the Civil War. 
‘Extremely readable, and a fine piece of 
historical reconstruction’ —PETER GREEN 
(Daily Telegraph) 

Literary Guild Choice of America. 2\s 


WINTER’S TALES — 6 


The latest of these popular annual col- 
lections of long stories contains the work 
of: Gabriel Fielding, Brian Glanville, 
Francis King, Margaret Laurence, Liam 
O'Flaherty, James Plunkett, Jean Rhys, 
Muriel Spark, Desmond Stewart and Frank 
Tuohy. 21s 
* * 


THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN 
PREDICAMENT 


H. C. ALLEN 


‘It deals with a major theme of our time, 
The British Commonwealth, the United 
States, and European Unity. If anyone 
wants to understand the complex of issues 
facing the makers of British foreign policy, 
he could have no better introduction’— 
The Times Cloth 30s; Limp 15s 


IN CHRIST 
GHURGH HALL 


KEITH FEILING 


Essays on twenty-one men from the many 
thousands who spent a formative part of 
their lives at Christ Church, Oxford, 
including Hakluyt, Penn, Wesley, Lord 
Shaftesbury and Ruskin. They provide 
fascinating glimpses of the highways and 
byways of history. November 3rd 30s 


THE DETECTION OF 
SEGRET HOMICIDE 


J.D. J. HAVARD 


An examination and criticism of our 
existing medico-legal system for the pre- 
vention of concealed homicide. ‘A learned 
and gripping thesis’—The Times. ‘An 
erudite and challenging book, well worth 
reading’ —The Guardian 35s 





MARGARET 
LAURENCE 


THIS SIDE JORDAN 


A serious and compelling novel set in the 
Gold Coast in the months before it gained 
its independence as the new Ghana. It 
portrays all the social and spiritual prob- 
lems that face a society in transition. 
Book Society Recommendation. 16s 


JANE DUNCAN 


MY FRIEND MONICA 


The brilliant successor to My Friends the 
Miss Boyds and My Friend Muriel. ‘One of 
the best humorous books of 1960. She gets 
funnier and funnier'—jJohn O’ London’s. 
‘A_ born teller of stories’-—STORM 
JAMESON. 16s 


JOHN WAIN 


NUNCLE AND OTHER 
STORIES 


This fine young novelist, poet, and critic 
breaks brilliantly into a new field with his 
first volume of short stories. Whilst his 
gift. for comedy is present as freshly as 
ever, they show a remarkable broaden- 
ing of his range. 

Book Society Recommendation. 16s 


* * * 


LAROUSSE’S 
MODERN 
DICTIONARY 


FRENCH-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-FRENCH 


A team of French, English and American 
authors have collaborated in the produc- 
tion of this handy, exhaustive dictionary 
for all who speak, read, or study French 
at whatever standard. /ilustrated 70s 


THE 
BACKGROUND TO 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


DESMOND CROWLEY 
Second Edition 


This well-known book has been amended 
and revised in the light of events since 
1958. ‘No one who aspires to any kind of 
knowledge about the politics of the world 
we live in can afford to do without it'— 
The Listener Six maps 2\s 


INTRODUCTION 
TO RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY 


GEDDES MacGREGOR 


A vigorous and stimulating discussion of 
the basic concepts of God»in the world’s 
religions, the arguments for God's exist- 
ence, man’s destiny, the mystery of evil 
and the general subject of religious 


language. 30s 







































































































Ring 
of Bright 
Water 


Gavin 
Maxwell 


In huge demand 
50,000 already printed 


The Spirit's 
Pilgrimage 
Mira behn 


The autobiography of an English- 
woman who became one of Gandhi's 
closest disciples. ‘far from ordinary 
... Strength .. . simplicity’ Francis 
Watson NEW STATESMAN Illustrated 25s 


Man’s 
Presumptuous Brain 
Dr. A. T. W. Simeons 


An original and startling approach to 
psychosomatic disorders. ‘an exciting 
and heartening book.’ Brian Inglis 
SPECTATOR 25s 


The Cactus Grove 
Michel Landa 


Translated from the French by 
Edward Hyams. 

‘a rich and brilliant book, with a 
subtly developed theme’ Jeremy 
Brooks GUARDIAN. ‘splendid portrayal 
of family life and an up-to-date plot’ 
JOHN 0” LONDON’S 16s 


The Violent Bear 


It Away 


Flannery O'Connor 


The story of a battle for the soul of a 
* 14-year-old boy, set in the American 
South. ‘A true and masterly novelist.’ 
NEW STATESMAN 16s 


The Shorn Lamb 
John Stroud 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE. ‘as an entertain- 
ing document about the Welfare State 
it scores high marks... Mr. Stroud 

is a lively humorist writing with 
enormous sympathy of people he 
knows and understands.’ PUNCH _ 16s 


Flight into Camden 
David Story 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
David Storey, whose first novel, This 
Sporting Life, was highly praised, has 
cleared the hurdle of his second with a 
grace and apparent ease that are 
almost phenomenal. Francis Wyndham 
OBSERVER 


Longmans 
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pliments of charming admirers and not to the 

bitter truth of the expert. 

I do not mean to belittle these dancers, but 
only their anxiety, for their place in our 
esteem and_history is assured. What we want 
to hear is their own intimate analyses of their 
craft: how they failed and worked, how the 
failures were rectified. We also want light on 
their personalities and lives: gossip in fact, 
social or theatrical, for gossip about the great 
is history. 

Madame Markova writes her hook 
entirely about performing the role of Giselle 
in different countries and companies, for this 
is a part she identifies herself with most pro- 
foundly. She is by nature cautious and im- 
personal about herself, even in the theatre; 
except at one period, when a jealous dancer 
tried to wrest the role of Giselle from her 
by diverse means. One method was chopping 
up the ballerina’s costume, but luckily 
Madame Markova had another old one 
tucked away. There were also the knocking 
down of the company’s director, Massine, 
threatening anonymous notes and a large 
needle felt, rather than found, in her skirt 
during a performance. The impresario, Sol 
Hurok, employed plain-clothes detectives 
disguised as stage hands for the first night, 
and had all the trap doors and properties on 
the stage nailed down; for most unfortunate 
accidents have been known to occur when 
angry dancers are loose. 

Madame Kschessinska gives us gossip, 
though hers is not so much theatrical as 
aristocratic. She was mistress of Nicolas II 
when he was the Tzarevitch; he was her first 
and greatest love. Then, on becoming 
Emperor, ‘Niki’ left her in charge of the 
Grand Duke Serge Mikhailovitch and, sub- 
sequently, she became the adored idol of the 
Grand Duke André Vladimirovitch, by whom 
she had a son and whom she married after the 
revolution when they fled to France. The 
houses Madame Kschessinska was given and 
built in Russia were obviously stupendous, her 
diamond brooches fabulous, the champagne 
parties and dashing young officers in 
exquisitely cut breeches and boots limitless. 
In her description of her professional career 
Madame Kschessinska is almost innocently 
egotistical. Almost. If ever anything was not 
to her liking at the Maryinsky Theatre, where 
she reigned as prima ballerina assoluta, she 
merely applied to the Tzar or a Grand Duke 
and the offending director of the theatre was 
over-ruled. 

The contrast between this wilful darling’s 
early career and that of Katherine Dunham, 
the American dancer and choreographer, is 
violent. Miss Dunham's story of her poverty- 
stricken childhood, dominated by a sadistic, 
jealous father and a variety of aunts and 
mothers, is melodramatic in the extreme. Miss 
Dunham has overdone her literary style a 
little, writing of herself in the third person 
as ‘the girl’; yet there is power and atmosphere 
in every sentence. This is a horrifying history 
of an American half-caste’s upbringing. 
There is no hint of the successful future, for 
she only breaks away from her lunatic father 
at the age of 19, when the book ends. She did 
well at school, under appalling home circum- 
stances, a fact which shows great reserves of 
self-control and stamina. But she writes of 
herself as endlessly self-conscious and miser- 
able, always shifting from one ice-cold foot to 
another, with the cardboard disintegrating in 
her tattered shoes, her nose running and sore, 
her father belting her unmercifully or, later, 
making advances that made ‘everything in 
life about her seem smudgy and unclean and 
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waiting.’ The sense of unhappiness in this 
book is appalling, but it is exciting both 
emotionally and pictorially. It is strange to 
realise that the flamboyant, vital character, 
who has made such a triumph of her stage 
career, is the result of such a disastrous 
upbringing. 
ANNABEL FARJEON 


Rare Animals 


A Zoo in my Luggage. By GERALD Durrett, 
Illustrated by RALPH THOMPSON. Hart- 
Davis. 16s. 


Galapagos. By IReENAUS ErsL-EipesFetpr, 
MacGibbon & Kee. 25s. 


Bournemouth has its queer side. Enshrined 
there you will find Shelley’s heart, plucked 
from the Grecian flames, and a favourite 
chine commemorates murder. But it took Mr 
Durrell to set up in his sister’s back-garden 
a huge marquee from the inside of which 


came a curious chorus of squeaks, whistles, 
grunts and growls. Alongside it stretched a line 
of Dexion cages from which glowered eagles, 
vultures, owls and hawks. Next to them was a 
large cage containing Minnie, the Chimp. On 
the remains of what had once been a lawn, 
fourteen monkeys rolled and played on long 
leashes, while in the garage frogs croaked, 
touracos called throatily, and squirrels gnawed 
loudly on hazel-nut shells. 


No wonder the neighbours peeped, for . 


some time not even venturing to complain. 
This as a matter of fact was the last stage but 
one on the way to finding a home in the 
Channel Isles. Mr Durrell had captured and 
brought back his animals before considering 
where he should put them; he just couldn't 
go on providing, callously, for other zoos. He 
is as much a creature of impulse as they are; 
or so he would have us believe. It may be, 
of course, that it had occurred to him that 
doing things this way would make a better 
book. Making the book is an essential part 
of the successful naturalist. This time he 
returned to the Cameroons, already visited in 
The Bafut Beagles, and his new adventures 
bring out again the dainty expert and the born 
comedian, 

He bursts in upon a remote cocktail hour 
and his host says ‘Does your stomach always 
wobble like that?’ ‘I've a mongoose in my 
shirt.’ ‘Ah.’ His little expedition walks through 
jungle no more dangerous than the New 
Forest on a summer afternoon. Clouds of 
butterfies fly up from their path. They have 
to look for animals. They smoke out a hollow 
tree. A python has to be lugged out of a cave. 
Hunters bring in ‘beef’? of all kinds from 
bush-babies to cobras, patas monkeys to chev- 
rotains and birds curious as the springing 
Picathartes. The business of looking after 
these often rare creatures grows more wildly 
complicated; and sometimes the captives get 
the better of it. The excitement and fun of 
Mr Durrell’s writing are divided pretty evenly 
between animals and humans, of whom the 
Fon of Bafut (already known to his readers), 
a monarch aged over 80 with a mighty appe- 
tite for wives, whisky, friendship, dancing, 
and laughter, towers with more than his six- 
foot-three in bare feet. The pidgin English of 
the region takes a little getting into till you're 
used to it, but provides one of the book's 
joys. The undertone of this Arcadia is that 
some of the creatures — to say nothing of the 
people — may be dying out, unless they caf 
be made to breed in captivity. 

Far more urgent is the threat to the fauna 
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of the inhospitable Galapagos, described by 
Dr Eibl Eibesfeldt, where despite protection 
laws there has been unmerciful slaughter of 
sealions, giant tortoises, and the great alba- 
tross peculiar to Hood Island. Unfortunately 
a radar station was set up there during the 
war. Other enemies of wild life are the 
Ecuadorian settlers, rats, mice, pigs and goats. 
One race of goats can live on tree-bark and - 
sea water. This second visit of Dr Eibl- 
Eibesfeldt had the object of establishing a 
sanctuary under the sponsorship of UN. He 
is a most attentive observer, and some of his 
most fascinating pages relate the discovery of 
token fights or duels between male iguanas, 
in which the defeated one will eventually 
submit by lying down; bloodless victory is 
allowed, and the species preserved. It will not 
be his fault if these islands, ‘economically 
worthless, but rich in natural marvels’, repeat 
the story of the Dodo. 
G. W. STONIER 


Glimpses of the East 


People of the Sun. 
Hutchinson. 25s. 


To the East a Phoenix. By Nicet CAMERON. 
Hutchinson. 30s. 


To open John Blofeld’s book is to go up 
into a Siamese house, slip off one’s sandals at 
the top of the ladder and step on to the cool, 
foot-polished floor. Inside, cross-legged on a 
mat in his baggy Chinese trousers, sits an 
Englishman, part priest, part don, with a smile 
as kindly, as teasing, as you'll-never-guess- 
what-I’m-really-smiling-about, as those on the 
great Buddha faces of Angkor. A servant slips 
in and out, bringing us pungent spicy things 


By JoHN BLOFELD. 
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on little plates and topping up the rice whisky 
in our glasses, while Mr Blofeld introduces us 
to a procession of his friends. 

One by one he calls them in, and with the 
minimum of prompting lets them tell their 
stories. First comes an elderly prince who, 
after a life of government service, exile, war- 
time resistance work and court intrigue, has 
given himself up to Buddhist scholarship and 
the contemplation of the infinite. Then his 
wife, a lady who can remember, as a young 
princess in faraway fairy-tale days, a boating 
picnic on a lake — all flutes and drums and 
moonlight — at which she climbed out on the 
prow of her barge, spread out her arms to 
make a figurehead, and fell in — to be rescued 
by her future prince. Then, tumbling over one 
another, come an abbot, a bunch of peasants, 
an ancient court musician led in by his 
ravishing dancer-granddaughter, writers, busi- 
nessmen, jungle tribesmen, a bandit, a 
westernised Siamese dragon, a flutter of 
gorgeous concubines. Last of all come two 
witches supporting between them a wretched 
scarecrow made from an empty basket, a 
coconut and a few rags. Suddenly, out of the 
night swoops something, and the scarecrow, 
possessed of the spirit of a peasant not long 
dead, starts flailing and lashing, dragging the 
witches about, and demanding drink. Some of 
the guests ply it with liquor, bottles and 
bottles, while others shriek with laughter and 
taunt the creature, and we sit sweating, 
horrified, until the exhausted witches persuade 
the spirit to depart, and with an awful con- 
vulsive wrench the drunken scarecrow falls 
limp and empty. Mr Blofeld is still smiling. 

With a hint of apology he adm/fs that he 
loves scholars and princes more than poli- 
ticians, and that therefore his friends may not 
have given us a perfect picture of the Siamese. 
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But by introducing them he has shown us 
more of a country and its people than any 
ordinary travel book, and he has acted host 
in the spirit of happiness and compassion 
that are given off, like vapours, from the fire 
of an inner faith. Mr Blofeld, who knows the 
rigours of meditation, is a man who can afford 
to chuckle. 

After this gentle, sunlit book, To the East 
a Phoenix seems at first sight a turgid affair. 
It is a travel travel-book, and to emphasise 
the point Nigel Cameron took an imaginary 
twin traveller along with him, which might 
easily have been merely a clumsy dodge for 
putting his own thoughts into somebody 
else’s mouth. But as it turns out Mr 
Cameron’s conversations with his twin are 
some of the best bits in his book, and just 
when we are beginning to yawn over a long- 
winded description the twin bursts in rudely to 
interrupt. The twin is strictly on our side. 

Together they journeyed from the Hadhra- 
maut to Kashmir, and on to Ceylon, South- 
east Asia, Bangkok and Hong Kong, finishing 
up in Fiji, a pilgrimage that took two years 
and should have filled half a dozen books. 
“You begin to know . . .” writes Mr Cameron 
sadly, ‘and then you go away’. Well, of course, 
he could have stayed on, and had he done so 
we might have had a few more draughts of 
his splendid character-drawing to wash down 
all the other stuff. But with verbosity his vice, 
a chronic obsession with Angst, and a curious 
delusion that even a feast is enough to assuage 
our hunger for eastern dishes, he journeyed 
on. Luckily for those of us with ulcers, a third 
man travelled too, Brian Blake, and though 
he travelled in silence he took a magnificent 
set of photographs which, very properly, are 
mostly concerned with people. 

NICH@LAS WOLLASTON. 











Advertiser's Announcement 





A Wolf in Thin Disguise 


ONCE UPON A TIME the Advertising Manager 
of André Deutsch was travelling from Lon- 
don to Aberdeen, 2nd class (he was on 
private business and too honest to use his 
expense account), with a big bagful of books. 
Sitting opposite him was a girl of obviously 
outstanding intelligence. Her eyelashes were 
almost half an inch long and in general out- 
line she recalled Brigitte Bardot (reprinting). 
She looked bored, but when he said ‘Would 
you like the window shut?’ she just shook her 
head, and when he said ‘Is my bag in your 
way?’ she just nodded, and when he said 
‘Would you care to come to the dining- 
car for a cup of coffee?’ she just took a 
thermos out of one of those hen-baskets and 
didn’t even offer him some. ‘Oh well,’ he 
thought, ‘perhaps she isn’t intelligent after 
all, and anyway I suppose I ought to get on 
with writing some copy.’ So he opened his 
bag and took out: 


The Natural Bent (25/-) by Lionel Fielden. 

A Version of the Truth (16/-) by Nicolas 
Bentley. 

Confessions of an Art Addict (21/-) by 
Peggy Guggenheim. 


Here Lies the Heart (25/-) by Mercedes 


de Acosta. 


The Father: Letters to Sons and Daughters 
(18/-) edited by Evan Jones. 


How to be Inimitable (8/6) by George 
Mikes. 


Operation Elvis (10/6) by Alan Levy. 


Jazz Street (55/-) by Dennis Stock and Nat 
Hentoff. 


Wild Life in America (36/-) by Peter 
Matthiessen. 


The Concise Encyclopedia of Continental 
Pottery and Porcelain (6 gns.) by 
Reginald Haggar (you can see why he'd 
had to use a porter, poor man). 


The Hussar (18/-) by Gregor von Rezzori. 


The Luck of Ginger Coffey (15/-) by Brian 
Moore. 


The Real Silvestri (12/6) by Mario Soldati. 
and Hubert’s Hair-Raising Adventure 
(10/6) written for young children by Bill 
Peet. 


The girl watched in surprise, then took a 
second mug from her hen-basket and began 
to flutter her eyelashes. ‘I seem to have some 
coffee over,’ she said softly, and added, ‘Are 
you. going to read all those books at once?’ 
‘No, of course not,’ said the man, feeling 
more optimistic, ‘would you like to borrow 
one?’ and she said yes. 


Unluckily for her she rejected Operation 
Elvis, supposing it to be fan-bait whereas it 
is really an ironic study of what fan-baiting 





can do to the great public’s tiny mind. Nor 
did she look for long at the spendid buik of 
The Concise Encyclopedia, since Continental 
pottery and porcelain happened to mean little 
to her. But the others — she made a little 
cooing noise which the man found most dis- 
turbing, and that was the last sound she 
addressed to him. She burrowed like a vole 
into the autobiographies, murmuring ‘Match- 
less Grace and Candour’ about The Natural 
Bent and ‘Absolutely Enthralling’ about Con- 
fessions of an Art Addict [we can’t make her 
quote reviewers on A Version of the Truth 
and Here Lies the Heart because the first is 
not out until 31 October and the second until 
28 November]. She read the whole of How 
to be Inimitable once, some of it twice — and 
the man did not like the way she looked from 
ane of Nicolas Bentley’s drawings (p.65) to 
him, as though she were. thinking ‘What a 
likeness!” She almost tore out the photo- 
graphs from Jazz Street and she wrote on her 
cigarette packet that she must buy Wild Life 
in America for her father and Hubert for her 
little brother. She exclaimed in astonishment, 
horror and delight over the things fathers 
have said to their young through the ages, and 
when she came to the novels . . . Well, the 
man had already seen that it was hopeless, she 
wasn’t going to stop reading for the rest of 
that long journey. He had been right to begin 
with, you see: she was an outstanding intelli- 
gent girl. She knew the pick of a wonderful 
Autumn List when she saw it, and that was 
that. 

(14 Carlisle Street, London W1) 






















































































Short Stories 


In This World. By EuGeNne ZiLuerR. Gollancz. 
16s. 


Kiss Kiss. By RoaLp Dan. Joseph. 15s. 

Saturday Lunch with the Brownings. By 
PENELOPE MortTiMER. Hutchinson. 16s. 

Introduction. Faber. 18s. 

Pick of Today’s Short Stories, XI. Edited by 
JOHN PUDNEY. Putnam. 15s. 

With My Body. By Suema Howarth. Pall 
Mail. 15s. 

The people in short stories are haunted, all 
right — but haunted by the living, not the 
dead. In this World, the most striking book 
of the list. is American, and intrinsically so. 
That desperate urban jungle where money 
matters so much is something we seem to 


have left behind in the England of Mayhew. ~ 


Mr Ziller writes marvellously of the surviv- 
ing first-generation Americans — old men 
from Russia who stay to the last independent, 
principled, poor and content with their 
thoughts. As for the sons — the ones with no 
conscience thrive; the others don’t, and their 
home life (being where it is) is wretched. But 
can they make themselves change? 

Yet the effect of the whole is exhilarating. 
Mr Ziller actually manages to show the old 
as more attractive in every way than the 
young, which is in itself something new. And 
the idea of principle persists, though it may 
- kill a man —- the kindhearted salesman, for 
instance, who gives a lift to a lonely boy, 
and is held up and shot for his pains. At the 
moment of death, the boy’s contempt for the 
Samaritan is reflected back from the Samari- 
tan to the boy. This is a notable book. 
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David Higham 


A TRIP TO PARNASSUS 


‘Wonderfully funny ... a 
devastating satire on the 
whole ridiculous business 
of reputation-manufacture’ 
Tribune 


‘Marvellously witty and 
observant’. John 0’London’s 


E. E. Y. Hales 


REVOLUTION AND PAPACY 


‘An excellent study of the Papacy between 
1769 and 1846 . . . a book whose judg- 
ments err if anything by their moderation.’ 
DENIS MACK SMITH: OBSERVER. 


For much of the period is the first full 


account in English and it is based largely 
upon the author’s researches in the 
Vatican archives and elsewhere. 
8 plates. 


Paul Scott 


New large printing of his ‘truly remark- 
able’ novel The Chinese Love Pavilion. 18s. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


30s. 








Mr Roald Dahl has a considerable narra- 
tive gift: he uses it (see Kiss Kiss) to explore 
that nightmare region in which the scarcely 
admitted thoughts of nice and orderly people 
are pursued to the point of fact. Imagine! 
Details are carefully given (physiological, 
musical — whatever it may be); if you are 
sensitive try to avoid that surgical one about 
a bullying husband’s brain kept alive in a 
saucer. Some of the stories are jollier, though. 
Mature Mrs Bixby journeys each month to 
the country to ‘see her aunt.’ 

‘Tally-ho!’ the Colonel would cry each time 
he met her at the station in the big car. ‘My 
dear, I'd almost forgotten how ravishing you 
looked. Let’s go to earth.’ 

Eight years went by. 

Yes, and how can she account for the full- 
length mink coat which nicely ends the 
relationship? 

Mr Dahl’s approach is calm and mild; he 
always gives the worst of his characters the 
benefit of the doubt; still, these really are 
moral tales. Go wrong and you get some 
very peculiar deserts. Be careful of playing 
around with the royal jelly of bees. Don’t rush 
your children from bed to show them the 
process of birth; the animal may choose to 
devour its young. And don’t be-too anxious, 
even, for your infant child to live. It may 
grow up to be... 

Whatever may be the quality needed to 
write a short story, the author of Saturday 
Lunch with the Brownings certainly has. It 
may be something to do with selecting the 
point of time — allowing the thing to crystal- 
lise as a whole. If so, the approach fits well 
with the book’s recurring theme: the awful- 
ness of family life, its baffling failures of 
understanding. These can be hilariously funny 
when the children impose a long, long day of 
birthday treat on their suffering mother; more 
often (see two clever stories ‘The Renegade’ 
and ‘The White Rabbit’) they lead to disaster. 
Those who find family matters a limited and 
depressing aspect of life need have no fear; 
Mrs Mortimer strikes out plenty of variations, 
and does this brilliantly. A story called ‘The 
Parson’ shows, moreover, that her range can 
go beyond. 

Introduction is a collection of stories by six 
young writers (three stories from each) who 
were approached on the strength of work 
in university or literary magazines. The curi- 
ous thing is that, at 20 or so, it is not in the 
course of nature to be original, though you 
can, if you want, be very clever indeed. Test 
this out on yourself or the eminent dead. As 
a result this book, or any such group of early 
work, is not so much a presage of things to 
come as a neat summing up of the attitudes of 
the immediate past. 

The writers have very little in common 
except their youth and a sense, at times, of 
being too near their material — using it raw 
instead of Jetting it be transformed. In poetry 
this transformation takes place naturally, but 
fiction is difficult at this stage -— the novel 
most, of all. The oldest writer, Ted Hughes, 
is 30, and has already arrived. The youngest, 
Jim Hunter, is 21; he provides, by the way, a 
rather good story on the failure of communi- 
cation between two boys at school. Several 
stories hold one’s attention. Alan Coren, in 
‘A Fine and Private Place’, tells of a harassed 
cockney husband. who admires a quiet rustic 
scene on a calendar, takes a train to the place, 
and books himself a plot in the local church- 
yard. That calendar gets the points. A. O. 
Chater relates his queerly symbolic tales with 
careful simplicity, and a Kafka-like meticu- 
lousness over the facts. Jason McManus, 
though wordy and far too close in time to 
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his subjects, also catches one’s interest. So, 
even more, does Julian Mitchell, especially, 
oddly enough, in a tale around the first 
Aldermaston march. His is a name that we 
shall hear of again. 

Pick of Today’s Short Stories, a readable 
collection, gives also a fair example of the 
English range today. Here, to be sure, are the 
thoughts of the mad, the griefs of the wed, 
crooks from the view of crooks, and some 
very nasty goings on behind the lace curtains, 
The best half dozen could not be more unlike, 
A West Indian in a dreary London lodging 
tries to avoid his coloured friends and assume 
the drab ways of the part of England he 
knows. Two centaurs, the master-race of the 
future, muse on a fragment of Hamilet de- 
coded from the language of the two-legged 
creatures they hunt. There is one real comedy, 
an engaging piece about two biology teachers, 
In ‘Memorial to the Plague’ an English lady 
who does not believe in the Nazi atrocities 
(and shouldn’t one forget and forgive?) goes 
for a post-war holiday in a quaint old German 
town. ‘Ida’, a quiet and moving tale of two 
elderly solitaries, turns out to be written by a 
very young man: Richard Lucas. The most 
memorable story — the one with the surest 
touch - is about a man who wants to be 
listened to; he could get this at last —.if he 
chose — by telling a piece of news that is best 
untold. The author is Gerda Charles. 

With My Body contains two stories by a 
new, rather interesting writer: one short, one 
not so short. The first is about a young girl 
on the eve of her wedding, making herself 
trace back why she chose the stranger and 
rejected the familiar loving and loved. The 
other, told all in letters, is a comedy about a 
scatterbrained English miss who goes to Los 
Angeles to demonstrate English Folk Dance 
(yes!), slips on the kerb and is involved in a 
monstrous web of litigation. The joke goes on 
very much too long, but there is a carefree 
debbish lunacy about Christabel’s letters 
home that does not displease. 

Naomi Lewis 


To the Beaches 


The Price of Victory; By R. W. THompson. 
Constable. 25s. 


The Gods were Neutral. By Ropert Crisp. 
Muller. 18s. 


Mr Thompson has written a vivid, complete 
and well documented account of the planning 
of the Allied invasion of France in 1944, and 
of the assault itself from both the Allied and 
German points of view. His material is not 
new (though this is the first time it has been 
contained within the covers of a single 
volume) but his treatment of it is characterised 
by a modesty and humility rare among 
amateur strategists and military historians. He 
traces with great skill the development of the 
operation from its initial conception at the 
first Combined Operations Headquarters in 
1940 through all the unedifying tugs-of-war 
between the various allies, the conflicting 
claims of different arms and theatres, the clash 
of antagonistic personalities, to the final con- 
fusion on the beaches resolved by a mixture 
of good luck, gallantry and individual re- 
source. He is not only a reliable guide in the 
maze of high strategy, the rabbit-warren of 
alphabetical agencies, but is blessed with a 
sharp eye for significant detail which relieves 
the impersonality of policy and planning: the 
package bursting open in the Chicago Post 
Office to reveal secret documents concerning 
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operation ‘Overlord’ despatched from London 
by an American sergeant to his sister in error, 
the British Brigadier dropped by parachute 
into the middle of a German Headquarters 
mess, the German officer watching the inva- 
sion Armada from a church steeple ‘like. a 
summer's day on the Wannsee’. 

As a straightforward narrative this could 
hardly be bettered. But the author also has a 
thesis, the product of ‘doubts which beset 
him’ in the course of his researches and it is 
a debatable one. His argument in brief is 
that the reduction of Britain to a second-class 
power, the present ascendancy of America 
and the general pattern of postwar Europe, 
were determined by the events which led up 
to the D-Day invasion and are its conse- 
quence. He traces our decline very clearly 
from the first Washington conference of 1941 
at which Mr Churchill dubbed himself ‘the 
President’s First Lieutenant’ and sees it re- 
flected in our failure to persuade the Ameri- 
cans to exploit the Mediterranean, to prevent 
the pointless invasion of the south of France, 
to avoid the ‘broad front’ approach to 
Germany and to concentrate everything on a 
narrow thrust by Montgomery. The United 
States ‘divorced war from politics and as a 
result the war became an instrument of 
vengeance or punishment, devoid of true 
political aim’; and Unconditional Surrender 
was its battle cry. Hence Berlin and the Iron 
Curtain, hence the American advanced air 
bases and rocket sites in Britain today. 

But surely all this was inevitable unless we 
could have persuaded the Americans to act 
out of character, and who has ever persuaded 
an ally to do that? And is there not a faint 
touch of self-pity in the very title of this 
book and in such statements as ‘British troops 
fought in memory of the past, for the future 
world would not be theirs’? And would it all 
have been so very different if we had decided 
global strategy? If politics is a continuation 
of war, we don’t seem to have contributed 
much to the shape of Western Europe since 
1945. For all that, it is the measure of Mr 
Thompson’s success that he infects the reader 
with the doubts that beset him. 

The Gods were Neutral is war seen through 
the other end of the telescope —- the disastrous 
Greek campaign of 1941 from the limited 
point of view of a young tank officer, not even 
regimental history but the story of ‘a happy 
squadron .. . the best in the battalion’. Mr 
Crisp’s style is artless, direct and occasionally 
a little flat; his temperament cheerful, unin- 
trospective and unsentimental; and he has 
created a vivid picture of a heart-breaking 
campaign. 

WILLIAM HUGHES 


Crime Round-Up 


Something has happened to the urbane and 
eminently sensible Mr Du Cann. Probably it 
is 30 years of practice at the criminal bar: 
there can’t be many barristers with a more 
detailed knowledge of the whole rather jolly 
spider’s web. In Miscarriages of Justice 
(Muller, 21s.) he has blown his top, almost 
as though he proposed now to go into hiding 
and slip out only to post off-articles to evening 
Newspapers. He is disgusted with everyone: 
Magistrates and judges (‘arrant amateurs’), the 
‘tinkering’ law reformers (backhanders for 
Justice, the International Commission of 
Jurists, and the Institute of Criminology), 
artful solicitors who brief Counsel for 30 
Suineas and skin the client for 300, histrionic 
barristers playing to the gallery, corrupt and 
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A book about a family who lived, thought and 
talked show business for nearly 200 years! 





rqSTOMES i ATRAY 


The House of Nathan, 
world famous firm of 
theatrical costumiers, has 
served the living theatre 
for nearly two centuries 
and still claims with pride 
and justification to be the 
servant of the theatre in 
every form, including 
television and the cinema. 
The book tells, with 
modesty and humour, the 
story of a remarkable 
organisation and includes 
many letters, hitherto 
unpublished, from theat- 
rical and literary celebri- 
ties. Archie Nathan talks 
about his firm’s contact 
with Dickens; with the 
great ones of the past— 
the Kendals, Irving, Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree, 
George Alexander, Lillie 
Langtry, Ellen Terry are 
a few names picked at 
random, while a list of 
present day “names” 
would include everybody 
who is anybody on stage, 
screen and television. 


Illustrated by scores of 
photographs and = many 
interesting line drawings. 
The four-colour jacket 
shows the original dressing- 
room, specially painted by 
Doris Zinkeisen for 
Costumes by Nathan. 


30s. net 


ARcuir NATHAN 


Coming shortly— 


ACCORDING TO UFFA 
Uffa Fox 











Watch for details! NEWNES 
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Shakespeare’s 
Rival 


ROBERT GITTINGS 


Who was the ‘rival poet’ of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets, the unknown writer 
who stirred Shakespeare to scorn 
and dismay? The problem has 
often been discussed, now Robert 
Gittings sets out to solve it in an 
entirely new way. 18s 





New Titles in the 
Poetry Bookshelf 


Selected Poems of 


Robert Burns 
G. S. FRASER 95 6d 


Selected Poems of 

P. B. Shelley 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 9s 6d 
Selected Poems of 
Tennyson 

EDMUND BLUNDEN 88s 6d 





Exploration in 


Management 
WILFRED BROWN 


An account by its chairman of the 
organisational system which has 
developed in the Glacier Metal 
Company; a firm which has become 
a centre of pioneering studies in the 
social sciences of applied industry. 
‘A book of more than~ ordinary 
importance.” — SIR MILES THOMAS. 

30s 


»C. A. BODELSEN 


Studies in 
Mid-Victorian 
Imperialism 


The first edition of this famous 
classic to- be published in the 
United Kingdom. Bodelsen’s analy- 
sis of the ‘new imperialism’ of the 
1880s explains the emergence of 
the ‘constructive’ attitude of res- 
ponsibiiity towards the colonies 
which is bearing fruit today. 25s 


BRIAN ABEL-SMITH 
A History of the 
Nursing Profession 


*.. . Mr Abel-Smith’s book should 
command a wider audience than 
those interested in the history and 
current problems of nursing. The 
policies of professional groups are 
matters which concern the whole 
community.” - ASA BRIGGS, The 
New Statesman. 30s 
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KENNETH 
CLARK 


LOOKING 
at Pictures 


A personal consideration of sixteen 
great works of art ranging from 
Botticelli to Seurat. 
‘Since few critics respond to 
works of art with such a rich human- 
ity, these sixteen essays provide a 
marvellous — into the ways by 
exceptional learning 


Evening Standard 
With specially photographed detail 
in colour and line. 375 6d net 


A Book of 
Dolphins 
ANTONY ALPERS 


The dolphin is the only wild 
animal that is naturally tame. 
This is an enthralling record of 
‘the cleverest mammal of the sea’ 
from classic times to the renowned 
‘Pelorus Jack’ of New Zealand. 
Illustrations 155 net 


The Serpent 
and the Rope 


RAJA RAO 


The author’s “Kanthapura” was 
acclaimed as one of the most 
significant Indian novels since 
Forster’s “‘Passage to India”. This 
exciting novel explores in true 
Indian spirit the full implications 
of the meeting of East and West 
in the marriage of Rama, a 
Brahmin, to Madeleine, a French- 
woman, 205 net 


Tales of Love 


and Hate 


ADRIAN 
CONAN DOYLE 


Fierce tales of men who choose to 
pit their courage or villainy against 
fate in the wild places of the world. 

12s 6d net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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History for 
Beginners 


Drawings by ANTONIO MINGOTE Text 
by JAN READ This delightful book intro- 
duces Spain’s foremost cartoonist.’ To Mingote, 
history is as much a subject for humour and 
satire as are the abuses of the present day. His 
drawings have style as well as force. Jan Read 
is best known for his work in films and tele- 
vision, including The Blue Lamp. 

of” x72" 15s 


European Art 


A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 


WOLFGANG STADLER This unusual 
book will be indispensable to the intelligent 
tourist in Europe. It will enable him or her to 
select at a glance the most important works of 
art, historical buildings and ancient monu- 
ments in more than 800 places of aesthetic 
interest. A biographical section covers some 
300 famous artists. 470 illustrations (106 in 
colour) and 8 maps. 


of” x 6” 42s 


Thomas J. Wise 


CENTENARY STUDIES 


edited by WILLIAM B. TODD Essays by 
John Carter, Graham Pollard and William 
B. Todd. “The whole world knows the story 
of Wise’s forgeries: how he concocted large 
numbers of non-existent first editions... and 
used first his skill and then his growing 
authority as a bibliographer to foist them on 
the public . . . What started as a piece of 
brilliant scholarship has developed into a 
splendid institutional pumpkin of research.’ 
Economist 

9?” x 6?’ ats 


Cacti 


WALTER KUPPER edited by VERA 
HIGGINS and _ illustrated by PIA 
ROSHARDT Almost all the 91 cacti shown 
in such strange and beautiful diversity have 
been copied from specimens in the Zurich 
City Collection, the richest in Europe. Every 
plate has a lengthy caption giving details of 
habitat, size and botanical features. The text 
provides a comprehensive survey of cacti in 
general. 60 full-colour plates. 


of” x72” November 3 42s 


Nelson’s Atlas of 


European Birds 


Professor K. H. VOOUS A clear and concise 
description of the life habits of the 419 species 
of birds known to breed in this country and on 
the Continent grouped systematically in fami- 
lies, genera, and species (under the headings 
Faunal Type, Distribution, Habitat, Food, 
Nest, Movement) is accompanied in each case 
by an outline map in colour making it possible 
to identify the distribution of the bird at a 
glance. 355 half-tone plates by the most distin- 
guished European ornithological photograph- 
ers. Preface by Sir A, LaNpsBporoucH 
THOMSON 


14” x10}” November 17 70s 


$44444-4-4444-4-444444 


lying policemen. Nothing is right. Before the 
temple of Justice can be rebuilt it must be 
blown up. Anyone interested? Fall in. 
Beverly Hills is My Beat (W. H. Allen, 
21s.), is a simple, engaging book of chatter 
about police work among the movie aristo. 
crats, by the Chief of Beverley Hills Polica 
Department, Clinton Anderson. It retells 
some famous stories, including the one 
about Joan Berry’s prolonged steeplechase 
through the American courts, baby in arms, 
after Charlie Chaplin, and it has a truly 
shocking photograph of Bugsy Siegel lying 
shot almost to pieces on the sofa in his 
immense neo-marzipan villa. 

In Heaven Knows Who (Joseph, 21s.) Miss 
Christianna Brand retells carefully and rather 
romantically the story of Jessie M’Lachlan’s 
conviction, after a four-day trial 100 years 
ago, of the murder of her closest friend, Jess 
M’Pherson, in Glasgow. I prefer this to the 
William Roughhead version, at least for 
readability. I could have done without all 
the phoneticised Scottery, but Miss Brand has 
unearthed some new facts, and whereas | 
have always thought the conviction might 
have been wrong, this new account convinces 
me that poor Jessie’s imprisonment for 15 
years was a frightful injustice. 


Do you want a Dictionary of Death by 
Poison, Shooting, Suffocating, Drowning, and 
the Strangler’s Hand? Here it is, covering the 
half century from 1900 - E. Spencer Shew’s 
A Companion to Murder (Cassell, 25s.), the 
most fitting of these six books to be buried 
away so that post-atomic posterity may be 
able to judge us from the kind of thing we 
liked to record about ourselves. It nutshells 
about 200 cases, efficiently, accurately, some- 
times facetiously, and in a style which 
employs every cliché in the murder-hashing 
industry. The two outstanding omissions are 
Voisin (1918) and Onufrejczyk (1955), the 
latter the strangest ‘murder without a body’ 
for many years (even the Court of Criminal 
Appeal allowed that the victim might still be 
alive somewhere). The best things in the 
book are the short biographies of Judges. 


could hardly help liking Ted Greeno’s War 
on The Underworld (Long, 21s.), which takes 
this year’s prize for imaginative book-titles. 
Detective Chief Superintendent Edward 
Greeno was certainly one of the Big Five, 
but his book is a refreshingly straight-up 
narrative with no Big Talk. It sets out to 
relate what went on inside his own head dur- 
ing the many famous cases he handled, and 
does it more modestly than many of us could, 
given the material, the personal experiences, 
and a popular audience brought up on 
murder, robbery, rape, and racehorses. 

‘T’m not the kind of person you would have 
for dinner,’ says The Mob’s Man, though 
towards the end of the book you might. ‘In 
brief, he explains, ‘I’m the scum of 
humanity.’ The main burden of his story 
(Hale, 18s.), ‘as told to James D. Horan’, who 
keeps New York Journal-American readers 
informed about the organised underworld, is 
intelligible only to those who understand the 
‘Numbers Racket’. I thought I was one of 
these (after much trying), but Mr Horan has 
stopped all that. Apart from some highly dis- 
turbing glimpses of the New York State 
prisons in which the Mob’s Man spends the 
first half of the book, the rest is like a very 
dark film, lit only by torches and the glint of 
revoler barrels and eyes. But as with dark 
films there is something about it that compels 
hopeful concentration. 





C. H. RoLPH 
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~ Boswell’s Scottish Conscience 


V.S. PRITCHETT 


‘Boswell is one of the great comic frag- 
ments of our literature. A fragment because 
no novelist or playwright completed him. 
He is a self-made objet-trouvé. He is his 
own idea, thought up by himself, unique. 
A Svevo might have done something with 
him; there is a speck or two of him in 
comics like Fluellen or Bottom — I mean a 
hint of Boswell’s comic basis: the man in 
love with his own genius, hugging it, hang- 
ing over its cradle, deploring it, fearing it, 
perpetually hankering. He is forever seek- 
ing heroes before whom he can abase him- 
self, albeit with vanity and shrewdness, for 
it is all grist to the tireless mill of Boswell’s 
alternating bouts of self-regard and self- 
condemnation. He builds so high that the 
bottom is bound to fall out of so unstable 
and fanciful a structure. The beauty of it 
all lies in his complexity. Can we know -— 
and can he? — how far he is acting the part 
of the man of feeling? And when he speaks 
of his genius, does he know that he is at the 
beginning of a revolution — it was to end 
in Proust — a revolution that extracted the 
human being from literary generality and 
specification, or is he merely speaking of 
his distracted gift of living from sensation 
to sensation? The unkind have written him 
off as a toady and a busybody. If one were 
to accept this view, one would surely have 
to grant that no busybody of the male sex 
has been so affectable. 

In the latest volume of the Yale edition*, 
Boswell has still not set in any certain 
mould. It is true that his passion for collect- 
ing advice and reprobation has at last led 
him by accident to a happy marriage with 
an excellent woman who is his friend as 
well as his wife; it is true that he has 
become a well-known literary figure, fit to 
sit with Johnson, Goldsmith and Garrick, 
and that he has settled down as a young 
lawyer in Edinburgh. The errors of the past 
are abjured. He is 32; soon he becomes — 
this time legitimately - a father. He is up 
to his eyes in work and domestic happiness, 
and busyness is a thing that always keeps 
him happy. But, fortunately for us if not 
for Mrs Boswell, the new Boswell breaks 
out in a new direction. It was about time, 
for, frankly, after the superb London 
Journal, the intermediate volumes have 
been rather scrappy and Boswell’s pursuit 
of a personality had turned into a journey 
on a treadmill. It was time for him to get 
off it and revise himself. It is because there 
is an eventful revision in Boswell for the 
Defence, that this volume comes closest to 
the standard of the first. 

The revision amounts to this. Since his 
father had obliged him to return to Edin- 
burgh and work at the Bar, Boswell replied 
by marrying a woman his father dis- 
approved of, and turned from hero-wor- 
Shipper to villain-worshipper. The young 
man took to anything new with enthusiasm; 
but it was a humiliation to know he owed 
his job to his father’s influence, and he paid 


him back by taking on all the sheep- 
stealers, brawlers, murderers and thieves 
with hopeless cases that the court in Edin- 
burgh could supply. He cleverly managed 
to get one of his longed-for escapes to 
London out of it all by defending a school- 
master arraigned for excessive beating, in 
the House of Lords. For Boswell this was 
an actor’s triumph. A lot of Boswell’s legal 
work was dull, though it paid him well, and 
he may have found criminal work more 
interesting; he may also have enjoyed the 
fact that it was bad for his professional 
advancement to be so persistently on the 
side of the underdog and the outcast. The 
real attraction for him was that the 
criminals dangerously stirred his emotions, 
if they also aroused his humanity. 

He belonged to the humane generation 
that was beginning to revolt against the 
notion that sheep-stealing should be a 
capital offence. Once stirred, he worked 
himself to sickness on behalf of his dubious 
clients, and the Scottish bench was hard; 
many judges had an interest in the sheep 
trade. And then Boswell had his impulsive 
attraction to low life and his wide open 
défenceless curiosity about human nature. 
It is very strange to see Boswell — the 
literary figure, the sedulous and even 
snobbish attendant on the famous in 
London - it is strange to see him back in 
Edinburgh half-killing himself on behalf of 
John Reid, the sheep-stealer, fighting to 
save the wretch from himself and the 
gallows. 

This case takes up a good portion of 
Boswell for the Defence and although it has 
its tedious passages at the beginning, it 
soon develops drama and strangeness and 
brings out Boswell at his best as a reporter, 
if it also reduces him to hypochondria. 
Boswell’s curiosity is a fever; it has some- 
thing of illness in it. One can say that he 
writes best out of all that is unstable, un- 
happy, extreme and even deplorable in 
himself. At: his best he catches life as if it 
were an epidemic, and in this infected state, 
accurate observation, sympathy and mad 
impulses come to him. He is drunk and, in 
fact, at the height of the Reid case, Boswell 
took heavily to drink; one night he attacked 
his wife and threw a lighted candle at her. 
His remorse was awful. He would suddenly 
become ‘monstruous passionate’. The dis- 
turbance is the opposite of those moments 
in London when, among his heroes, ‘I 
hugged myself in my own mind. I felt a 
completion of happiness’. 

Reid was a difficult client. He was a 
known thief. He denied his guilt in this, 
for him, fatal case. Boswell sat with him 
day after day in his cell trying to get a 
hint of saving evidence or a confession. 
He even made an appeal to the King. Reid 
was vain. He was also a fatalist and quite 





*Boswell for the Defence. Edited by WILLIAM 
K. Wimsatt, Jr., and FREDERICK A. POTTLE. 
Heinemann. 30s. 
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interested in the details of hanging. He did 
not fear death and complacently arranged 
that he should: be hanged in white with a 
white nightcap on his head. He insisted on 
his wife and children being present at the 
execution. He and his wife had always been 
together, he said, and he feared his young 
son would forget him if he did not have 
the manner of his father’s death vividly 
impressed on his mind. To make things 
worse for Boswell, Reid spoke from the 
gallows and said the sentence was ‘unjust’; 
but at that word the nightcap fell over his 
face and no one was quite certain whether 
the muffled word was ‘just’ or ‘unjust’. 
Yet while the humane Boswell, beside 
himself with agony, was engaged in the 
battle, he was also observing. It was per- 
haps his safeguard. We have this astonish- 
ing scene. John Reid is in irons in his cell. 
The clock has struck two and Boswell tells 
him that, at that hour, in a few days, he 
will hear it strike for his death. Reid is 
quite unmoved. Boswell harangues with all 
his actor’s gift, but Reid 
persisted in his tale. There was something 
approaching the ludicrous when, in the 
middle of my speech to him about his 
not being properly alive, he said, very 
gravely: ‘Ay, I’m dead in law’. I was too 
violent with him. I said, “With what face 
can you go into the other world?’ And ‘If 
your ghost should come and tell me this, I 
would not believe it’. This last sentence 
made me frightened, as I have faith in 
apparitions and had a kind of idea that 
perhaps his ghost might come to me and 
tell me that I had been unjust to him. 
Nothing was to be done. Boswell and one 
Nasmith, who had written against capital 
punishment in the Press, went home and 
drank a bottle of port, and then: 
. 4 curious thought struck me that I 
would write the case of John Reid as if 
dictated by himself on this day fixed for 
his execution. I accordingly did it and hit 
off very well the thoughts and style of what 
such a case would have been. Nasmith 
suggested the idea of Garden [an accom- 
plice sentenced to transportation] in 
America. He undertook to send it to 
Galbraith the printer, that it might be 
hawked about the streét this very night; 
which would have a striking effect, as it 
called on his readers to think that it was 
his ghost speaking to them. 
Always an artist, Boswell was capitalising 
his own fear, not John Reid’s, whose only 
recorded alarm was at the sight of the huge 
crowd gathered to see him die. He had 
imagined death, as we all do, as a private 
act. It was after the execution that Boswell 
got drunk and threw the lighted candle. 

The London scenes in this volume are 
more genial. Boswell’s amorousness has 
almost gone and he settles to the pleasure 
of social life. He misses his ‘amiable 
spouse’. I have said that his observation 
has a quality of morbidity or fever and 
this may sound too sweeping a statement 
to make about his gift for the genial 
episode. But there are favourable fevers; 
there are morbidities that enlarge the 
affectable part of our minds. There is a 
revealing sentence in this brilliant account 
of Burke’s oratory in the House: 


It was astonishing how all kinds of figures 
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of speech crowded in upon him. He was 
like a man in an orchard, where boughs 
loaded with fruit hung around him and he 
pulled the apples as fast as he pleased and 
pelted the Ministry. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, that his oratory rather tended to 
distinguish himself than to assist his cause. 
There was amusement rather than _per- 
suasion. It was like the exhibition of a 
favourite actor. But I would have been 
exceedingly happy to be him. 


Does not that last sentence. contain the 
key to Boswell? He sees, he hears, in the 
feverish desire to be someone else; to leave 
his own ‘pleasing, anxious being’, so fluid, 
so facile, so easily carried this way and 
that, and to find the ideal hero - or the 
villain. Everyone has a mould, he has not. 
He is beset by his genius and held together 
only by the persistence of his guest. For it 
must not be thought that Boswell was 
weak because he was apt to ail and present 
himself in a state of dissolution; on the 
contrary, even if the great Life had not 
been written, we would see in his journalis- 
ing, his patient and continuous search for 
his daily material in social life, in his self- 
questioning, the inveterate will of an 
inescapable Scottish conscience. - Boswell 
climbed. He had a phenomenal will to 
be his own hero but lived on an emotional 
banana skin. It is this that makes him an 
original comic self-creation. 


The Barricades of Art 


Permanent Red. By JoHN BERGER. Methuen. 
16s. 


It is not the whole truth, but it is the most 
important part of the truth, that the painter 
in our society has to live and to paint against 
the society in which he lives, or else go 
down to defeat. There are two reasons why 
this is not the whole truth. The first is that 
there are painters who struggle through-and 
they also are part of our society. That they 
are so few and that they have to struggle so 
hard is the negative side of our culture; that 
even so they win triumphs is its positive side. 
The second reason is that the artists who fail 
are not just defeated. For this suggests that 
they fought against something and lost. Of 
many this is untrue. From the outset they 
conformed successfully. They may be de- 
feated, but the name that they are able to 
give to defeat is ‘success’. They are, to use a 
phrase of Marx, comfortable in their aliena- 
tion. 

John Berger has written a book which is a 
major event in art criticism. Berger’s import- 
ance lies first in the elementary fact that he is 
a critic. Most so-called critics write as though 
they were advertising agency executives gin- 
gerly handling the account for some modern 
movement. They reflect the movement of 
painting, they publicise and they endorse. 
The one thing which they do not do is 
criticise. And this is because they share with 
the painters about whom they write the 
assumption that a painting can and must be 
criticised on its own terms. What the painter 
does is treated as self-contained, as providing 
its own frame of reference. The only con- 
nections allowed in are those arbitrarily pro- 
vided by the painter. By such would-bercritics 
painting is confirmed in its formalism and the 
art world in its taste for arbitary intellectual 
fashion. 
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There. are a whole series of devices by 
which painters and critics avoid facing the 
truth about themselves. Berger exposes these 
so thoroughly that he may well make matters 
worse. For those who read his book and can- 
not bear the pains of honesty will be driven to 
rationalisations which will make them more 
dishonest and trivial than ever before. One 
rationalisation will consist in writing Berger 
off as a Marxist. This label will be fastened 
on by those who want to suggest that Berger’s 
characterisation of painting depends upon his 
holding a general theory of our society 
arrived at by inspecting, say, its economic 
structure. But this is just what Berger does not 
do. It is as true that he characterises our 
society by its art as that he characterises our 
art in terms of our society. He understands 
painting as a human activity, occurring at 
particular times and places. He shows us the 
contemporary human condition in the West in 
its painting and sculpture. 

Bourgeois sociology will respond to this 
book as little as bourgeois criticism. For it 
would involve a revaluation of sociological 
method if it were seriously suggested that we 
should approach a society through its paint- 
ing. But it is not a marginal truth about our 
society that art is only marginally important 
in it. This Berger hammers home in a way 
that makes his book a major. contribution to 
sociology as well as to art criticism. He makes 
us understand why the commercialism of the 
art world which provides inflated prices for 
the auction room but inadequate grants for 
art students goes so well with the type of 
painting which flourishes. What kind of paint- 
ing is it? 

It is formalist painting. John Berger’s whole 
book is about realism and formalism and it is 
unfair to quote isolated passages. But special 
reference must be made to the point at which 
he sums up this issue. Berger refuses to define 
realism in absolute terms. (It is important that 
naturalism could be so defined. Naturalistic 
art seeks a timeless quality just as much as 
abstract formalism does.) The realist is one 
who tries to ‘bring into art aspects of nature 
and life previously ignored by the rule- 
makers’. So in each age the task of realism is 
different. ‘For Masaccio the solidity of form 
was an essential of Realism. For the Impres- 
sionists the destruction of that solidity was an 
essential of Realism.’ Just as realists seek to 
pass beyond the existing conventions and to 
grasp reality afresh, formalists seek to remain 
within the conventions and convert them from 
a means into an end, indeed use them to 
frustrate the whole realist attempt. 

Thus, the Tachists use the technical conven- 

tions of Impressionism to keep out all observa- 

tion of the relationship between actual objects. 

Thus, the more violent Action painters use the 

technical conventions of expressionism to keep 

out all social emotions. And, of course, what 

they keep out is what inspired those who 

created their conventions. 
So the task of the realist painter*today is to 
discover what the existing conventions bar the 
way to — and then break through. What is 
forbidden is ‘any precise hopeful reference to 
the objective world’. As much as that. If 
Berger underestimates anything it is the 
liberation that could come if art students 
learnt the truth of this. 

The power of Berger’s book lies both in the 
truth of his thesis and in his untiring particu- 
larity. It is in teaching us how to look at 
particular paintings and sculptures that the 
lessons are learnt. It is difficult to pick out the 
high moments; but the discussions of Gabo 
and the constructivists or of Jackson Pollock 
are outstanding among the ‘case-histories of 
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failure. The studies of Matisse, Zadkine and 


Léger are a guarantee that John Berger has | 


not merely a negative eye. Nor is it only in/ 


the passages explicitly concerned with thé — 


past that the sureness of his historical touch is 
evident. 


Many of these pieces were first published © 


separately in the NEW STATESMAN. But there 
is no feeling of scissors-and-paste about the 
whole book. It is probably the best introduc. 
tion to painting and sculpture that our society 
has yet seen. When most people realise this, 
we shall have made the revolutionary change 
to another sort of society with another and 
more humane sort of art. It will be a society 
which Berger’s book has helped to produce. 
ALASDAIR MAcINTyRE 


New Novels 


Flight into Camden. By Davin Srorey, 
Longmans. \6s. 


Don’t Tell Alfred. By Nancy MiItForp, 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


A Net of Gold. By A ice Exert-Rotuotz. 


Cape. 18s. 

Season of Adventure. By GEORGE LAMMING, 
Joseph. 2\s. 

Guiana Boy. By LAUCHMONEN. New 


Literature. 16s. 


Cinderella, happily enough, is always crop- 
ping up in fiction. She makes an appearance 
in Nancy Mitford’s new novel, Don’t Tell 
Alfred, as Fanny Wincham who, with her 
husband Alfred, is set down without much 
warning in the British Embassy in Paris. Will 
intelligent but unsophisticated Fanny be a 
success as Ambassadress? Will she make her 
mark at the international ball? This is a 
promising beginning. It is made even more 
promising by the sit-down strike of her 
brilliant predecessor, arid more promising 
again by the arrival of her secretary, little 
Northey, dewy-eyed turner of heads and 
potential wrecker of cabinets; so I was dis- 
appointed when Miss Mitford abandoned her. 
plot in favour of amusing but rather dis- 
connected gossip; but I expect this is her way 
and one which gives pleasure to a large 
number of people. 

Mrs Ekert-Rotholz’s new novel, A Net of 
Gold, is by contrast richly and meticulously 
plotted. It is a chronicle of the Dutch raj 


in the East Indies between 1920 and 1950, — 


and although for me it lacked a total richness 
I have to recognise that this was because none 
of her well-drawn characters is given a lead- 
ing role, and that without such a focus of 
attention my mind wandered. But she has wit, 
knowledge and a penetrating eye for the 
melodrama that goes on in the world and in 
the lives of people whose faces freeze up 
when they find it in novels. 

From the East to the West Indies, and 
Mr Lamming’s Season of Adventure which 
his publishers suggest shows a new aspect of 
his talent: authority. Not having read his 
previous books I can’t say whether it is new 
but it is certainly there. It is there in the 
sense of weight, a heavy shoulder pressing 
against you in the dark; and in the sense of 
pace, a rhythm on the page you don’t feel 
the exactness of but are compelled to try for. 
Once you've got the man’s measure you will 
get the revelation. Somewhere in this book I 
missed getting the measure, either through my 
own fault or Mr Lamming’s — probably 
through mine. I knew nothing of this Carib 
bean island of San Cristobal, which was 
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FOR DECEMBER 8 


AFFECTIONATELY, F. D. R. 


JAMES ROOSEVELT & SIDNEY SHALETT. 
An entirely fresh, intimate, and affectionate view 
of an extraordinary man as seen by his eldest son, 
who was his personal ambassador, military aide, 
and White House assistant. Illustrated 25s, 


PILGRIMAGE FOR PLANTS 


FRANK KINGDON-WARD was a plant-collector 
and explorer for more than 40 years. In all, he 
made 23 expeditions, mainly in Assam, Burma, 
China, and Tibet. His book blends autobiography, 
with speculation on plant-geography. 

Illustrated 18s, 


HARLEY ST. PSYCHIATRIST 


ALAN MITCHELL, author of Harley Street 
Hypnotist, etc., now describes how a doctor 
studies, and then practises psychiatry. All the 
cases quoted are based on fact and are medically 
accurate. 15s, 


HUSSEIN OF JORDAN 


JUDGE GERALD SPARROW. What does the 
future hold for Jordan and Hussein? This 
authorized biography throws a revealing light on 
the character of the young king and many Middle 
East problems. Illustrated 15s: 


CHARACTERS OF BYGONE 
LONDON WILLIAM STEWART has 


rescued from oblivion more than forty London 
Characters: cabbies, recruiting sergeants, lavender 
sellers, street musicians, and others. Each is the 
subject of a character study and a vigorous full- 
page drawing by the author. 15s. 
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THE UNFORTUNATE SHIP 


J. LENNOX KERR. The tradition of “women and children first” was established when HM. 
Troopship Birkenhead sank in 1852, with the loss of 445 lives. The author brings new evidence 
to light and sets the story in perspective. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SLANG 


WENTWORTH and FLEXNER. The most up-to-date work of its kind, including many 
hitherto unpublished taboo words. . 687 pp. 42s. 


The WORLD of AMPHIBIANS & REPTILES 


PROFESSOR ROBERT MERTENS. “About as opulent a gift-volume as you could find, 
The photographs, especially the coloured ones, are magnificent”—Punch. 


CRIME BEFORE CALVARY  ii—=«=S 


GUY SCHOFIELD. In this new interpretation of Biblical history, the author projects a 
fascinating reconstruction of the life of Herodias, mistress-wife of Herod Antipas, and shows 
the important influence she exerted on the events which preceded the tragedy at Calvary. By 
the author of The Purple and the Scarlet (4th imp.). 15s. (Nov. 14) 


SALUTE THE HORSE 


KEITH MONEY presents the personalities and highlights of today’s horse world in a wonderful 
collection of his own photographs and drawings. 
200 Illustrations. 25s. (Nov. 14) 


ONE MAN AND HIS DOG 


ANTHONY RICHARDSON describes the wonderful friendship between a Czech gunner in 
the R.A.F. and his Alsatian. The story of their devotion through many grim ordeals makes 
this one of the most exciting dog books ever published. Illustrated 16s. (Nov. 14) 


MONSTERS of the PURPLE TWILIGHT 


ERNEST DUDLEY tells the strange and absorbing story of the life and death of Germany’s 
World War I Zeppelins, traced from their conception in 1874, 
Illustrated. _ 11s. 6d. (Nov, 14) 






























NANCY MITFORD’S 
Don’t Tell Alfred 


The most amusing of her novels, 
in which we meet many old 
friends from The Pursuit of Love 
and Love in a Cold Climate. 

15s. 


The Liberal Hour 
J. K. GALBRAITH 


author of 
The Affluent Society 


‘The wittiest and most eloquent 
economist since Keynes.” — PAUL 
BAREAU (News Chronicle) _ 18s. 








A Nation Reborn 
RICHARD CROSSMAN 


‘This book’s supreme virtue: the 
ability to stimulate fresh ideas on 
a subject which, it is often said, 
has been argued to death.’ — PAUL 
JOHNSON (New Statesman) 


12s. 6d. 
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There’s no real home without an encyclopaedia. Agreed? 
\ But which? 


Amongst encyclopaedias there is one, ‘‘the cheapest true encyclopaedia in the world’’, 
costing not £150, not £50, but less than £15: EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Neither lavish nor mean, right up to date, here is rich value for money. 


The new edition of EVERYMAN in twelve volumes contains nearly 10,000 pages, 
50,000 entries, eight million words—equal to a library of 170 normal books! 


Today this ‘university of the home’ can be yours to use immediately, for payment now, 
or over three to fifteen months! 


Learn how: the coupon or card will bring you a unique booklet called How to Use 
an Encyclopaedia, and an illustrated prospectus of Everyman’s Encyclopaedia. 
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apparently first mapped in Of Age and 
Innocence. In Season of Adventure San 
Cristobal has achieved independence and its 
people immunity from the laws of spiritual 
as well as social and economic gravity. I think 
this is part of what Mr Lamming is saying. His 
chief character is a girl, Fola, Witnessing the 
island ceremony of souls she embarks upon 
an obsessional search for herself. This is very 
much my meat but I imagine people who 
already know something of San Cristobal will 
get more off the bone than I did. 

Lauchmonen is also a West Indian, and 
Guiana Boy is his first novel. It is also the 
first book published by Mr Peter Kempadoo’s 
new firm, New Literature. It is about Lilboy, 
a 12-year-old, and has the charm and sim- 
plicity and none of the marring sentimentality 
of its kind. Content for the moment with the 
natural influences of western writers Lauch- 
monen succeeds where Lamming fails, in 
making me feel something of what it is like 
to be in the West Indies (not at all the same 
thing as what it is like to be a West Indian). 
But he has his own writer’s eye and sensibility. 
Having tea with white people Lilboy says‘... 
their long white arms were bare and cool and 
some of their veins were blue’. And this — 
when he is dressed up and out with his mother 
running the gauntlet of his scruffy friends — 
‘I sure felt like a cent ice melting away’. 
References to ‘Singer’s sewing and embroi- 
dery class’, and ‘Macmillan readers’, add to 
Lauchmonen’s simpler air of authority. 

And now the novel at the top of the list — 
Flight into Camden. Raw, ragged and imper- 
fect, it filled me with a black and bitter 
despair, left me trembling with that impatient 
fever sometimes called a stricken conscience. 
Now, nearly a week after my encounter with 
it, what comes to the surface is the glow of 
























































































celebrated author of a novel which has now 
become a modern classic, and winner of two 
coveted prizes: 


*The James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize, 1959 


*William Heinemann Foundation 
for Literature award 
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feeling better for it. The last bleak and 
terrible chapter of Room at the Top had the 
same: effect on me; and-I know that.in a short 
review I can’t begin to do justice to Storey’s 
novel. 

Told in the first person by Margaret 
Thorpe, the story falls into two natural parts: 
Yorkshire (Wakefield?) and Camden Town. 
Margaret and her brother Michael have been 
educated: by their father out of his own 
miner’s background. He sees their emptiness 
without understanding it. ‘Your great educated 
emptiness!’ he cries- in a rare, articulate 
moment. The tragedy is that they feel the 
emptiness themselves and can only fill it with 
things that make it more noticeable to their 
mother and father and widen the gap even 
further — the son with cold and desperate 
consideration for his career, the daughter 
with love for a married man she knows is 
worthless but with whom she goes away. 

This being educated out is by no means 
a new situation. It is the very basis of the 
class structure. What struck me as new was 
the use of the word ‘emptiness’ and its appli- 
cation to parents and children alike. This was 
the moment of truth, the blow to the solar 
plexus which made form, shape, technique, 
surface tension and all the other novelese- 
claptrap of no account whatsoever. . Novels 
that work their way in through your mind 
and heart are comparatively rare; those that 
attack you in the belly rarer still. I don’t 
know whether Flight into Camden will be a 
success but I’m sure Mr Storey is going to be. 

PauL Scotr 


on whether one believes that the most subtig 
form of propaganda is that which does not 
gloss over faults - a theory which wag 
presumably not held by the Americag’ 
authorities who discouraged West Side § 
from visiting Poland. The wily Cossack facg 
that looks out from the dust-jacket of thig 
book seems quite cunning enough to try that 
dodge. And in this sense the book is certainly 
about Russians of the Don region, or people’ 
anywhere for that matter. The hero Davidov, 
one of the 25,000 sent to the country during 
the First Five-Year Plan, runs his collective 
with great earnestness and dies fighting White 
bandits in 1930. The perfect background for a 
conventional hero. But he blunders in hig 
dealings with the peasants, has an affair with 
the local hussy, and fails to keep order dur. 
ing a Party enrolment session. He jg 
frequently rude and impatient, and leaves the 
Party homework to his colleague Nagulnoy; 
an equally unpredictable character. The 
chairman .of the village soviet is a senti- 
mentalist, waging war against every cat in 
sigat when his pet pigeons are threatened, and 
still mourning his long-dead wife. By far the 
toughest characters around are the women, 
who are built on generous lines and are 
determined to make capital out of their 
position in the new society. The nearest 
approaches to conventionality lie at opposite 
extremes: in the two ex-officer bandits who 
sit out most of the novel in hiding, and in old 
daddy Shchukar, a shade too garrulous and 
‘lovable’ at times. 

With these and others, then, Sholokhov has 
managed to create people entirely loyal and 
patriotic but far more interested in their 
immediate business — harvesting, making love, 
telling stories — than in abstractions. One 
character is rapped over the knuckles for 
complaining that ‘they’ are at the bottom of 
all the trouble, and this focusing of attention 
on to realities is typical. A delight in land- 
scape, in the smells, colours and sounds of the 
steppe, is another traditional feature of the 
great Russian novel to be found here, and 
explains why Sholokhov has spent so little 
time away from his native village. It must also 
surely account for the affection as well as for 
the respect which awaited the Don at its 
estuary. 


At the Estuary 


Harvest on the Don. By MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV. 
Trans. H. C. STEVENS. Putnam. 21s. 


Last December Pravda described Sholokhov 
reading to students of Moscow University 
from a newly-completed work. On coming to 
the end, he put the pages together and an- 
nounced “That’s it, then — I’ve finished’. Virgin 
Soil Upturned (of which the conclusion is 
translated here by H. C. Stevens under a 
separate title) had taken him 30 years to com- 
plete, and the flavour of Pravda’s report sug- 
gested a particularly domestic celebration to 
mark the end of an epic that has become a 
legend in its own lifetime, of a book for and 
about the Russians and nobody else. The out- 
sider might peep round the door, see the 
author’s home sales figure around the 
25 million mark, and go away with an 
apology. 

That would be a mistake. The novel is un- 
doubtedly for the Russian people, even 
though its message is now of largely historical 
interest. During the early days of the collec- 
tives, when the various Associations of 
Proletarian Writers were sending out 
journalists to construct a literature of the 
people as a weapon in the class war, the 
political purpose of Sholokhov’s book must 
have been clearer. The first part dates from 
this period (pub. 1932), and it is hard to 
follow accusations that Sholokhov lacked 
significance in this direction; part one is cer- 
tainly more theoretical than the sequel. After 
30 years, however, with the social and 
economic heat reduced and the threat of an 
internal counter-revolution dead and buried, 
a wider view can and should be taken of the 
novel. The message has long since been 
received, and the author can now transmit 
genuine human statements. 


RICHARD NEWNHAM 


Lion-Hearted Egoist 


Trumpets from the Steep. By D1ANA COopeER. 
Hart-Davis. 25s. ¥ 

I dare say this book will annoy a good 
many serious-minded people. Certainly by 
the selective use of quotations — a device one 
reviewer has already employed -— it is possible 
to present Lady Diana as an exceptionally 
frivolous and selfish woman, fussing about 
personal trivialities while Britain was if 
mortal peril. But this would be to give a most 
misleading impression of her character. Like 
most aristocrats who lead a champagne life 
on beer money, there is a streak of Becky 
Sharp about her. She is an egoist but, agaifl 
like Becky, a lion-hearted one: there is some 
thing endearing in her manful attempts t 
sustain gracious living in wartime Bognor, 
Singapore before the deluge, in De Gaulle’s 
Algiers. She always gets what she wants; but 
then she works very hard to get it and * 
perhaps more important — shares it with 
others. f 

All this, of course, is really beside the point, 
for what matters about Lady Diana is that 











About the Russians, then? This will depend she can write. In her memoirs, of which this 
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js the third and last, she reaps the rich harvest 


these at length, she gives her book a period 
flavour and authenticity which no amount of 
careful retrospection can provide; indeed, if 
it tails off towards the end, it is because she 
ceases to quote from them. Her letters are 

ise, detailed, unselfconscious, she has a 

superb eye for the ludicrous, a racy gift for 
the rounded anecdote. Here she is on the 
problem of making conversation with De 
Gaulle: 

1 talked about the United States and told 
him how the Pallio race was run in Sienna 
... Then | tried Australian fauna, a palpitating 
subject for nfe, the emu, wombat, koala bear, 
lyre-bird, duck-billed platypus and wallaby. 
He gloomily said ‘Il parait quil y a des 
kangarous’. 

There is also a terrifying brutal description 
of the way in which the British crushed the 
young Farouk in the pre-Alamein crisis: 

Sir Miles went with some generals and a 
pistol for Pharaoh’s head to insist on our 
advice being taken. In the other hand he 
carried an abdication drafted by the practised 
hand of Walter Monckton. Pen in hand, the 
victim complained of the ink and then asked 
for another chance, so the tanks rolled home. 
When I came back from dining . . . I found 
the Embassy hall a babel of huddled groups - 
Oliver and Moira Lyttelton, Walter Monckton, 
Mr Michael Wright, lots of ADCs, Military 
Secretaries and unknowns. Wright and Walter 
see it reminiscent of Munich in not getting 
an abdication signed, but Oliver and HE were 
‘just certain’ they had been right in the present 
arrangement. HE came out of his den, dressed 
in a pearl-grey frac, arm-in-arm with Nahas 
Pasha, both grinning themselves in two. 
Nahas (now prime minister) was waiting out- 
side for orders. 

This book is, indeed, a luxury Cook’s tour 
of the British Empire in its twilight: in its 
observance of manners and states of mind in 
those (now remote) days, it constitutes, in its 
own way, a fascinating piece of historical 
evidence. 


PAUL JOHNSON 


Paperbacks 


In the present chaos of paperbacks it is 
heartening to come across a series that aims 
at a particular audience and caters for 
specific needs. Clearly the University Paper- 
backs are principally produced for the benefit 
of students, and undergraduates who are tired 
of running between the university and the 
faculty libraries should have reason to be 
grateful to Methuen for a number of standard 
works of criticism at-reasonable prices in 
respectable covers. 

Perhaps the most welcome of the recent 
productions is H. D. F. Kitto’s Form and 
Meaning in Drama (12s. 6d.). In an earlier 
work Professor Kitto created something close 
to a revolution in classical studies by treating 
Greek tragedies as if they were living works 
of art, and in Form and Meaning, first pub- 
lished four years ago, the same subtlety of 
insight is controlled by a surer economy in the 
discussion of the plays. The three opening 
chapters on the Oresteia, in particular, are 
models of imaginative and coherent critical 
analysis; the essay on Hamlet, however, seems 
less illuminating now that the central thesis 
has become familiar. The argument linking 
Shakespearian to Aeschylean tragedy is bril- 
liantly sustained through a close examination 
of the text, but what is missing is the sense of 
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a novel by 
HUGH 

SYKES 
DAVIES 


THE 
PAPERS OF 
ANDREW 
MELMOTH 


A brilliant young scientist disap- 
pears during his researches into 
the social life of rats... and his 
friends come to realise that he 
must have made a startling dis- 
covery about man's suc- 
cessors. This is science- 
in-fiction, not science-fic- 
tion, a story of haunting 
power and originality. 16s 


PERMANENT 


JOHN BERGER is certainly the most discussed 
and perhaps the most influential English art critic 
today. Here he defines the specific problems that 
face the modern artist, analyses various artists’ 
success or failure in solving them, and surveys the 
acknowledged masters of the twentieth century: an 
important and compulsively readable book. 16s 








WINNIE ILLE PU 


Without a doubt this is going 
to be one of the O.K. Christmas 
presents of the year: A. A. 
MILNE’S classic Winnie- 
the-Pooh, done into Latin by 
Alexander Lenard and with 
E. H. Shepard’s drawings. 

lo vivat Pul 12s 6d 


nonor TRACY 


A NUMBER OF THINGS, her outrageous tale 
of a young writer on the loose in the Caribbean 
has infuriated many reviewers and delighted many 
others: ‘so much warmth, wit and vitality’ 
said Hilary Seton in The Sunday Times 15s 
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Personal engagement and hesitancy that runs 
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Art in Nigeria, 1960 
ULLI BEIER 
A beautifully illustrated study of the rich and 
varied artistic activity in Nigeria to-day, 
showing the new art-forms that are developing 


independent of European influences. 
Presentation Edition, 18s. 6d. net 
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Constitutional 
Developments in Nigeria 
KALU EZERA 


A pioneer study of how Nigeria’s Constitution 
developed, the factors that affected its growth, 
the problems of transfer of power, and the 
prospects of democracy in Independent 
Nigeria. 30s. net 


PEPE A444-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4446-444444-4-44-44444-444 


The Antitrust Laws 
of the U.S.A. 


A. D. NEALE 


An account of the actual working of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States of America and 
an assessment of their value as a model for 
other countries faced with the problems of 
monopoly. Published for the National Insti- 
tute of Economic and Social Research. 

455. net 
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The Theatre of the 
London Fairs in the 


18th Century 


SYBIL ROSENFELD 


Miss Rosenfeld has investigated the plays 
performed at London fairs during the eigh- 
teenth century, and the stages and theatres 
used. Her work provides a necessary supple- 
ment to existing theatrical histories of the 
period 30s. net 





Harvests and Harvesting 
NORMAN E. LEE 


A companion volume to the author’s very 
popular Travel and Transport through the Ages 
(1955). The new book, dealing with the history 
of farming and food-preparing devices, will 
be welcomed by young readers. 46 drawings; 
14 maps. 155. met 
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Kossoh Town Boy 


R. B. WELLESLEY COLE 


‘It will be a minor classic in the autobiography 
of youth. Mr Cole recalls his childhood with 
humour, forbearance and piety. His book 
leaves you the better for reading it.’ THE 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 12s. 6d. net 
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WEBSTER’S 
New International 

DICTIONARY 
This is a magnificent dictionary—with the 
largest of all English vocabularies: 600,000 
entries. Many of them—in special subjects— 
are the work of leading authorities on those 
subjects, making this a work with an 
encyclopaedic richness of information, well 
illustrated and beautifully produced. You 
will find no better -purpose diction- 
ary in the English language than the ‘Big 
Webster’. 3,352 pages. Full Etymologies. 
Gazetteer. Etc., etc. In 1 or 2 volumes, £16 16s. 

WEBSTER’S 

New Collegiate 

DICTIONARY... 
A direct abridgment of the great New Tntets 
national, this ly-sized desk dictionary 
maintains the same very high standard of 
scholarship and presentation, with defini- 
tions abbreviated for speedier reference. 


Over 125,000 entries. 1,200 illustrations, 
50s., or thumb-indexed style, Gos. 


WEBSTER’S 


Dictionary of Synonyms 
No mere list, but full explanations of the 
exact distinctions between synonyms, illus- 
trated by quotations from standard authors. 
A unique work of reference. 944 pages. 635. 
































These are three of the famous 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER’S 
Write for the illustrated prospectus of all 
Websters: G. Bell & Sons, 6 Portugal Stree 

London, W.C.2 
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ORKY On Literature 


articles, essays and letters 
on problems of literature 


. The Enchanted Wanderer es 
NICOLAI LESKOV 


short stories including the famous LADY MACBETH 
OF MTSENSK. “A superb and prolific storyteller.” 
V S Pritchett in the New sTATESMAN 
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6s 
coming shortly 


The Life of Matvey 
Kozhemyakin Gorky 


masterly novel 


"s 
available for the first time in 
English 


12s 6d 
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through T. S. Eliot's essay on Hamlet in The 
Sacred Wood (7s. 6d.), another volume in the 
University Paperbacks series. F 

In spite of the air of dignified evasion that 
might well direct the reader away from, rather 
than into the play, Eliot’s essay seems para- 
doxically more central to the actual experience 
of reading or seeing Hamlet than either Pro- 
fessor Kitto’s thesis or G. Wilson Knight's 
discussion in The Wheel of Fire (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.). Professor Knight’s ‘interpretation’ 
is naturally far from unengaged, but the 
extreme urgency of tone which marks all his 
discussions of Shakespeare slips too easily into 
a blurring and over-confident rhetoric in this 
essay, although in the treatment of Troilus 
and Cressida it works positively to clarify the 
major themes. 

Two other University Paperbacks, Geoffrey 
Brereton’s An Introduction to the French 
Poets (12s. 6d.) and Maurice Baring’s Land- 
marks in Russian Literature (7s. 6d.) are per- 
haps more conventional in their appeal. 
Neither presents any challenge, and both are 
clearly (and unsatisfactorily) functional. Sur- 
veys of the ‘introduction’ sort are notoriously 
inadequate and Dr Brereton’s book especially, 
in spite of its flashes of brilliance in com- 
parison and generalisation, offers numerous 
examples of simplified wrenching: ‘Lamar- 
tine aspired to be a philosophical poet and, 
with the same character but different gifts, he 
might have become the French Wordsworth. 
But in fact, if he can be compared to any 
English poet, it is rather with Shelley... Dr 
Brereton’s outline runs from Villon to Valery 
in 289 pages, while Maurice Baring takes 
Tolstoy and Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Chekhov 
and ‘Russian Poetry’ by way of two chapters 
on the ‘Realism of Russian Literature’ and 
the ‘Cheerfulness of the Russian People’ — and 
this in 210 pages; but for the desperate 
examinee both will doubtless serve a purpose. 

If Methuen’s series has so far taken the 
lead in literary criticism with its imaginative 
grouping of Professor Kitto, Mr Eliot and 
Professor Wilson Knight, Cambridge does 
well with the publication of Culture and 
Anarchy (8s. 6d.). Arnold’s genuine import- 
ance needs particular stressing in view of a 
current tendency to promote him into a 
remote ‘centre of reference’, and his vividly 
personal tone, even in the ‘Sweetness and 
Light’ proclamation, should attract attention 
to the real. quality of his concern. From Cam- 
bridge, too, Miss Bradbrook’s Themes 
and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy 
(12s. 6d.), worth having more for the informa- 
tion it provides than for any radical insight. 

Smmon GRayY. 


Other books in the Methuen University 
Paperbacks series are William McDougall’s 
An Introduction to Social Psychology (12s. 
6d.); Einstein’s Relativity (7s. 6d.); Evelyn 
Underhill’s Mysticism (12s. 6d.); Ernest 
Barker’s Greek Political Theory (12s. 6d.); 
A. E. Taylor’s Plato (12s. 6d.); C. V. Wedg- 
wood’s William the Silent (12s. 6d.); Grahame 
Clark’s Archeology and Society (12s. 6d.); 
and J. W. Allen’s A History of Political 
Thought in the Sixteenth Century (12s. 6d.). 
New Cambridge paperbacks include Gerald 
Brenan’s The Spanish Labyrinth; H. S. Ben- 
nett’s Life in the English Manor (13s. 6d. 
each); and Gilbert Ryle’s Dilemmas (7s. 64.). 
Among the new Harper Torchbooks (Hamish 
Hamilton) -are: G. P. Gooch’s English 
Democratic Ideas (12s. 6d.); The Mind of 
Man: A History of Psychotherapy and 
Psychoanalysis, by Walter Bromberg (16s.); 
and John U. Nef’s Cultural Foundations of 
Industrial Civilization (8s. 6d.). 
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Week-end Competition 


No. 1,601 Set by JSR, 
What is a communist? One who hath . 
yearnings 


For equal division of unequal earnings. 

Be he idler or bungler or both he is willing 

To fork out his sixpence and pocket your 

shilling, 

Thus Ebenezer Elliott (1781-1849). The usual 
prizes are offered for a similar verse definition 
of a Republican, a Democrat, an Empire 
Loyalist, a member of the Bow Group or a 
supporter of Victory for Socialism. Entries by 
8 November. i 


Result of No. 1,598 Set by Buzfuz 

Competitors are asked to devise an imagin- 
ary new English dialect and to compose in it 
up to 150 words of dialogue. Explanations, 
which must be brief, must be included in the 
text. 


Report 

I’m not sure why there should be any con- 
nection between speaking in dialect and talk- 
ing of disaster, but the best entries all intro- 
duced accidents, calamities, injuries and Acts 
of God. I can only suppose that communities 
possessing a distinctive dialect are regarded 
as being more at the mercy of the elements 
and the hazards of simple living than those 
sophisticates who speak English more or less 
as she is spoken. 

Those commended are R. Kennard Davis, 
J. A. Lindon and G. J. Blundell. I suggest 
the prize be divided equally between Allan 
M. Laing, H. A. C. Evans, Lyndon Irving, 
Rhoda Tuck Pook, Annie Allen, Crake, 
David Benedictus, Nancy Gunter, J. §: 
Fidgen, and E. T. Scheffauer. 


“‘Hypee, chuck! War. ye bin s’n muckerooge 
(muck-spreading)?’ 

‘Y grut mendiplaace (hospital).’ 

‘Tl’ mendiplaace? Wy fer how?’ 

‘Brak un a me stompers (legs).” 

“How dadled ye sich an ’ing (such a thing)?” 

‘Slompt arter me worricort (farm-wagon)’ 

*Ye sain me ye wore merricumjigser (drunk)?’ 

‘Nick: I sain nithers lik sich. Yer aff mork 
(off the mark).’ 

‘Ach, ye nain eck at me dorn yer nooze (eye me 
down your nose). Ye con doh a lunk a pofiln 
(pot-swilling) an if yer warnt.’ 

‘Nick: fegs is (fact is) ta ballocky ‘friegger 
(horse) scantered aff lollopy-whang an’ chockered 
me dorn.” 

‘Ye dornt cumfoozle me! I kain yer friegger 
is a chug-chug (tractor).’ ‘4 

“Ye sain ye dornt croit (believe) me?’ 

“Yak, I sain sich.’ 

‘Gan ye Hollplaace (Go to Hell!’) 

ALLAN M. LAING 


‘D’you glem that little rosher on the plast to 
Winchester?’ 

‘D’you snig The Plug and Wire?’ 

‘That’s the one. Well, I was stamming along 
in the boster the other day when I began to feel 
a bit shusty so I stopped thare for a pint of rosh, 
and who should I lemp in the scrooch but old Bill 
Lumley. You glem Bill, don’t you?’ 

‘Not spleenly. But I’ve lemped him a skimple 
of times.’ ‘ 


‘Well, we had a bit of a shinner and thenad 


found I was. pretty jank, so I suggested we 
should have some chewk with our rosh. 

‘Very crannit. Their chewk’s good. I remembet 
once - .” 

‘Wait. You haven't heard the rest of it. We 
were standing there, shinnering away, when sué- 
denly Bill gives a loud yawk and falls flat on his 
snerch.” A 

‘Poor old Bill.’ B 
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oe H. A. C. Evans 
’ Wur Robby talt mer ut yur bedman’s brokket 
hun stembone Mistice Cudwick. Howfer er it 
come? We’em hoal troubled fer ya.’ ‘ 

‘Yain; hun war slarpen pappy un cooky flat 
(was papering the kitchen ceiling) wan hun slup 
ov stepcase en felt rut un pastepail. Hun’ll noan 
wok fer tree monce, set surgeyman up at Sick 

War hun pollisied?’ 

‘Nain, meer’s pity. Pruman (insurance agent) 
forrarded it meer’n wun time but hun’s leffin 
naw, shedden’ wumser. We’em gat bare Albert’s 
wikearns naw. Am been’t fot lodgman we’sh’t’v 
clemmed oot.’ ; 

‘Ay, Mistice Cudwick we’em ikken naw wat’s 
cumm’n. Lawk adivvy! (Expression signifying 
‘We must accept what the Almighty sends’.)’ 

LYNDON IRVING 


(Bertha’s hypochondriac husband has sent her 
to his sister with a message) 

It’s bygood (useless) you come skallangerin’ 
(pestering) at me. Can I do, I wun (will), and can’t 
] do, I shun (shan’t).’ 

‘You worsen’t (better not) go ’gin Jim. He’s 
half steppit (one foot in the grave) already. 
There’s a maybe, have you wun, (a chance, if 
you will), but be’s fareout (death), let you not, 
might (if you don’t, probably).’ 

‘Him? Be scraw (tough) as an ow’ caggit (hog) 
be he sees me lippin’ (hurrying) along over, come 
0’ you sitherin’ an’ coochin’ me up (because of 
you fussing and flattering me), seem. (Very 
likely). An’ backtellin me, underminded, be after 
(Misinterpreting me, deceitfully, later).’ 

‘Aw-w-w! An’ you his twawean! (twin). And 
me to tell him his dobegot (twin) wunnot come 
time (before) his cerein’ (shrouding), not to say 
him out (bid farewell) not see’m ever he’s 
stretched, till! (until after he’s laid out). Ye ow’ 
slig! (Female polecat).’ 

‘Come ye’re gaintaking (leaving), caddle the 
beg afthins ye, looseome (shut the door behind 
you quietly). Jim can swith (get up) himself up 
off his atcher (hindquarters) and come tell me 
what’s ’a want. And you stunna gone forecome 
(stay away in future), Bertha Barks!’ 

RHopa Tuck Pook 


The Countryside 


EDWARD HYAMS 


A very rich man recently informed me that 
the age of the privately owned motor-car is 
nearly over. I was taken aback. His argument 
was that in our society what the rich do today 
the others do tomorrow; and it seems that 
what the rich are doing is hiring cars at the 
air or rail terminal. Certainly, to drive to a 
destination hundreds of miles away has 
become tedious and unpleasant. And slow. 
In some parts of England it is difficult to 
average 25 mph - as against 50 in France. 

A couple of months ago I might have 
agreed with my rich acquaintance that the 
motor-car has ceased to be a practical trans- 
port device by reason of its own popularity. 
We simply haven’t the roads for it; and the 
point in time at which we could still have 
built them so as to keep ahead of the motor- 
car industry’s monstrous fecundity, has prob- 
ably passed. Especially as a large part of the 
toad programme seems to consist in putting 
up big fancy notices on perfectly ordinary 
toads and pretending that this accomplishes 
something. But for the past six weeks I have 
been driving a ‘Mini-minor’ and I am bound 
to say that some of the old pleasure of 
motoring has been restored by this ingenious 
contrivance: it is exactly what English roads 
and conditions call for. It is cheap to run, 


f NEW STATESMAN : 
‘Ah. Had to be taken off to the haler. Groggy 


Paperbacks 





To the Finland Station 
EDMUND WILSON Fontana Library 7s 6d 


“A marvel of industrious scholarship and 
narrative power. One of the great radical 
monuments of our time.”” THE OBSERVER. 


The Satyricon 
PETRONIUS Bestseller Library 935 6d 


Jack Lindsay’s translation brings out the full 
flavour of this realistic novel giving a unique 
picture of life under the Roman Empire. 


Let Me Feel Your Pulse 
O. HENRY Bestseller Library 9s 6d 


In this volume can be found the very best of 
O. Henry stories. They have stood the test of 
time and will bring pleasure and laughter to all. 
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WRITING TUITION MUST BE PERSONAL 


To succeed as a writer you must be coached by pretee. 
sional journalists . . . teaching individually, taking a 
personal interest in you. 


The London Schoo! of Journalism is no mushroom con- 
cern sending out stereotyped courses. Founded 40 years 
ago by Lord Northcliffe it has a wonderful record of 
success. You work is handled efficiently, understandingly 
— and + « » NO waiting two or three months. 
Should you wish to visit us you can meet one of our 
principals or discuss your problems with your own 


But wherever you live, here or abroad, you will work 
under one coach. In addition we will assess your talent 
for suitable markets, thus helping you to sell some of 

work you do. Courses cover Staff journalism, 
Articles, Stories, TV and Radio Plays and Children's 
Fiction. Write today for ‘‘Writing for the Press’’ to 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (N.S), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1 GRO 8250 
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48 pages 
every Wednesday 
1/- 


Place a regular order 
with your newsagent 
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WEEKLY POST 


Why you'll see 
thinking people 


WEEKLY POST 


Wednesday 


WEEELY POST is a new contribution to serious journalism. 
Lively, intelligent, well-informed; an independent 
Conservative journal with the accent on independence. 
It has humour and it has punch —and is friendly 
towards the young outlook. 

Here is a paper for people who want facts and ideas; 
news and informed comment; a paper for those who are 
interested in the arts, science, economics and the City. 
WEEELY POST does not neglect women. Every 

week there is a detachable section devoted to the 
practical interests of the educated woman. Such 

a feature is entirely new in this type of journal. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 
WEEKLY POST 
DEALS WITH REGULARLY 


Home Politics 


The Cinema and T.V, 
_ Books 
The Countryside 
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fast, steady, quiet and easy to park. And it 
bowls along with a kind of jauntiness which 
puts the driver into a good temper. 

It is one of those machines which persuade 
you that it is alive, so that you want to pat 
it which you reach the end of a long journey, 
and regret that you can do nothing for its 
comfort, such as providing a feed of oats. 
You can easily envisage the ‘Mini-minor’ 
behaving like a motor-car in an early Walt 
Disney — curling the lip of its radiator grid 
and blowing a frightful raspberry as it nips 
past some bullying great Rolls-Bentley. BMC 
have made a really sensible and valuable con- 
tribution to the solution of the transport 
problem. 


* * * 


Personally I would be quite willing to 
accept the old railway solution. But BR won't 
co-operate. One can't blame them: ‘until the 
heavy freight traffic is restored to the rail- 
ways by order, and banned from the roads 
where it is a principal cause of congestion, 
delay, and accident, they will not be able to 
afford to carry us as we want to be carried — 
fast and comfortably. In the south-east we 
have, since electrification, all the speed we 
want, and a frequent service. But as to com- 
fort, an old-fashioned Pullman is beyond 
comparison superior to one of the new bufly- 
cars, as the stewards call them, which have 
been designed, I imagine, by a coffee-bar 
architect ordered to produce something that 
will look modern in the advertisements. 

In any case, the track is so rough that if 
you dare to order a meal in one of them, you 
are apt to receive your soup in your lap, and 
I cannot imagine why the milk in the jugs 
at tea-time is not churned into butter. Some 
chemical inhibitor, no doubt. Travelling to 
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tom corner of a Cambridge 
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Doctors Wear Scarlet. 
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Norwich by train recently, I found the noise 
so appalling that conversation with my com- 
panion was exhausting. A month ago I 
travelled by train from Totnes to Paddington. 
The train was 45 minutes late. It was hauled 
by a locomotive called Sir Brian Robertson. 
Talk about sticking your neck out! 

And all this because for purely doctrinaire 
reasons an integral, planned, directed system 
of transport on a national scale is impossible 
under a Tory government. A brilliant PR 
man as Minister of Transport is all very well; 
but how about giving the job to a transport 
engineer? And what is the NUR doing still 
using its strike-power against the poor old 
Transport Commission? It should gang up 
with the Commission to force an efficient 
transport plan on the government. Once we 
have that, we should be able to afford rail- 
waymen at least as decent a living as roadmen 
receive. 


* * * 

But while we are still obliged to put up 
with heavy freight on the roads — and there 
would in any case always be a great deal 
of short-haul traffic — something could be 
done about our lorries, which seem to be 
seriously underpowered. They manage well 
enough on the flat; but, fully laden, they are 
obliged: to crawl up hills, baulking from one 
to a 100 other vehicles for mile after mile. 
Given enough power to maintain say 30 mph 
on hills, they would be over-powered for the 
flat part of their work. Any reason why they 
should not be fitted with a small auxiliary 
engine to be cut in when an extra heave was 
required? 


City Lights 


It was Homer, a great admirer of property, 
who set gold up as one of the powerful words 
of the fanguage, ambiguous as strong feeling, 
but never commonplace. Last week’s sudden 
boom in one of the staidest and least familiar 
City markets was worth anyone’s headline. It 
was the result of cold-blooded speculation 
rather than of a stampede out of crumbling 
institutions, and it might have turned out to 
be nothing more than a storm in a dirty 
teacup; but any reflection of America’s pain- 
ful growing-up is important, and Thursday's 
astonishing rise in the price of gold was 
undeniably dramatic. 

The drama was staged against the fact that 
the price of gold, since the London market 
re-opened in 1954, has moved only between 
the limits of $35.05 and $35.15 an ounce: 
most of the business is done at a meeting at 
Rothschilds each morning, and the price 
usually moves only a farthing or two from 
one day to another. The market exists for the 
use of anyone entitled to deal in gold-— 
central banks, the South African and Austra- 
lian producers, dentists, speculators, manu- 
facturers of wedding rings: instead of dealing 
at a fixed price, they have dealt since 1954 at 
a price which scarcely varied. 

The main reason for this stability was the 
fact that the US, which holds half the world’s 
gold for all its recent losses, was and is still 
prepared to deal in gold with other central 
banks at a price (plus or minus expenses) of 
$35 an ounce. Since central banks, the main 
Operators in gold, are free to deal either 
through London or directly with the Fed, the 
London price tends to stay within touching 





distance of the Fed’s $35. But on Monday of 








1960 


last week, for the first time, the price wen} 
slightly past the $35.25 which is convention. 
ally regarded as the level at which it pays to 
buy gold at the fixed price in New York and 
ship it to London; the newspapers com. 
mented, and on Tuesday the price rose to 
$35.34; on Wednesday, after more comment, 
it rose to $35.60; and on Thursday it soared 
suddenly to $41 before falling back, after a 
hasty statement from the US government, to 
close at $38. The boom had developed too 
suddenly to be noticed by the official speech. 
makers at the annual Bankers’ Dinner, 


Nobody seems to be quite certain what 
happened. There is no doubt that the US has 
a serious payments problem to deal with, and 
there are a growing number of people with 
money to burn — especially since Switzerland, 
the main haven for their money, began to 
charge them harbour dues — ready to speculate 
on a devaluation of the dollar: one persistent 
story is that the whole thing blew up because 
Mr Kennedy was imprudent enough, in a 
private gathering, to suggest that he would 
prefer a dynamic country to a country tied to 
the present dollar parity. The main danger, 
in fact. in the growth of a speculative snow- 
ball is that it may induce a larger number of 
Americans to make use of their unfettered 
right to convert their dollars into gold, and 
that the drain on the US gold reserve may 
then increase alarmingly. But the speculative 
sales of dollars for gold through the London 
market which have driven up the price of 
gold so sharply are, so far, still small com- 
pared with the total drain on the US reserve, 


Their effect has been so obvious only 
because everyone, central banks as well as 
speculators, is concerned about the US pay- 
ments deficit. Central banks are reluctant 
enough at present to seem to be adding to the 
difficulties of the US by exchanging their 
surplus dollars for gold with the Fed: they 
would not dream of buying gold ‘for 
legitimate monetary purposes’ at $35 and 
selling it for a handsome profit in London at 
$38. Unless the Fed itself makes a break with 
dignified precedent or persuades other central 
banks that an arbitrage profit can sometimes 
be respectable, the London price may remain 
sufficiently far above the official $35 to keep 
speculation nourished and encourage US 
brokers to move their clients out of Wall 
Street into gold. 

The persistent US gold loss, however, on 
which speculative hopes feed, is due largely 
to the relatively high level of interest rates in 
Germany and the UK. Germany was discus 
sing economic policy at the beginning of this 
week; the UK, to judge by the sharp fall in 
the Treasury bill rate, is quite ready for @ 
cut in Bank rate. America may still be able 
to get through its election in peace. 


* * * 


Nobody ever says much at the Bankers 
Dinner; but Mr Cobbold has said a little more 
each year, and this year, on the brink of 
retirement, he went a long way towards bring 
ing Grandma up to date. He claimed, of 
course, that monetary policy was mom 
important than people supposed and fe 
argued again that credit squeezes are unfaif 
to banks. But he acknowledged (1) that a rise 
in the reserves caused by higher interest rates 
is no reason for rejoicing; (2) that countries 
should borrow from the IMF casually and it 
good time; (3) that creditor countries s 
keep down their interest rates; (4) that credit 
restrictions should not be maintained rigidly, 
and (5) that there should be some control 
over foreign investment. His closing statemeat 
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NEW 


~‘] like to feel that, despite the vicissitudes 
of the past 30 years, the Bank of England can 
still claim, in fact as well as in form, to 
respond on behalf of the Bankers and 
merchants of the City of London’ — suggests 
that the critics may soon have to switch their 
attention from Grandma to HM Treasury. 


Company News 

Dorman Long has announced a new five- 
year £36m expansion plan which will slightly 
reduce its dependence on heavy industry. 

Cunard, suffering from strikes, is passing its 
interim dividend. 

Pollard Ball Bearing has announced half- 
year profits up by 14 per cent; the shares are 
a popular growth investment, and the drop in 
price caused by the warning of a rights issue 
is likely to be short-lived. 

Plessey, a medium-sized electrical firm, is 
making a reasonably generous bid for 
Garrard, one of the main gramophone 
equipment manufacturers. 

Gas Purification, an industrial holding 
group recently in difficulties, has recovered 
well: but the second half-year was a good 
deal worse than the first, and the Grundig 
tape-recorder subsidiary is as likely to be 
suffering from HP restrictions as the other 
manufacturers of expensive gadgets. 

Ductile Steels, which does the sort of thing 
its name suggests, has more than doubled its 
profit and raised its dividend from 15 to 224 
per cent. 

British Rayophane, a packaging firm, has 
again increased its profit, this time from 
£278,000 to £357,000, and raised its dividend 
further from 30 to 35 per cent. 
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The Chess Board 


No. 572. The Rewards of Consistency 


‘Between the opening and the ending the gods 
have put the middle game’, was Emanuel 
Lasker’s favourite remark when that great 
tactician came across arguments about the 
Strategic pursuit of endgame advantages 
stemming from a pawn-weakness inflicted in the 
opening. How right he was, and yet there are 
games in which, at the crucial stage of transition 
to the middle-game, a player conceives a long- 
term strategic plan and consistently sees it 
through to the victorious endgamé. Here (Keres- 
—_ 1940) is a remarkable case in point. 

P-Q4. Kt-KB3:; 2) rom. P-K3; 3) Kt-QB3, B-KtS; 4) 
o-B2. Kt-B3; 5) Kt-B3, 0-0; 6) B-Kt5, P-KR3; 7) B-R4, P-Q3; 
8) P-K3, Q-K2; 9) BK? P-K4; 10) P-QS, Kt-Ktl [That Kt 
aims at QB4 and its tenure of that square will soon have to 
be secured by . . . P-QR4; one more reason (albeit a minor 
one) for the strategic conception of White’s next move to 
gather advantage on either wing; it is, of course, Kt-Q2, its 
primary object being the push of the KBP and the inevitable 


creation of weak squares in Black’s pawn-position]; 11) 
Kt-QO2!, QKt-Q2; 12) 0-0, P-QR4; 13) QR-Ki, R-KI; 14) 


2; 
QRxB; 21) R-B2 [Protecting the QKwP and thereby threaten- 
ing OxRP], P-QKt3; 22) R(1)-KBi, Q-Kt3 [Vainly tempting 
White with Re offer of Q&P for the two Rooks}; 23) P-BS!, 
Q-B3; 24) P-K4 |All according to plan}, P-B3 [Deciding to 


shift his P-weakness from c7 to d6]; 25) PxP, RxP; 26) 


P-QR4!, K- = [Escaping from the forthcoming K-wing 
speek 2: 27) KR-Q1, KR-QBI; 28) P-Kt3, K-K2; 29) Q-KB3, 
-Q2; 30) 


P-R4, K-B2; 31) K-B1, K-Kt2; 32) K-K2, R(1)-B2; 
Q-QOl; 34) P-KKt4, P-B3 [Another one of the 
strategic objects ownage 35) R-Kt2, R-Bl; 36) R-Kt3, 

2; Q-03, Q-K 38) R-KRI, R-KRI; 39) R(1)-R3, 
R(3)-B1; 40) P-KtS! rhe carefully prepared break-through 
rather than the mistaken grab of the QP], RPxP; 41) RPxP, 
Q-QB2 [After the exchange of a R Bilack’s OP would no 
longer have been taboo]; 42) Q-Q5 ch, K-R2; 43) R-Q3, 
RxR; 44) RxR, PxP; 45) R-R7, Q-K2; 46) K-B3! [Thwarting 
Black's saving grace of gaining g5 for his Queen], R-KBI: 
47) K-Kt4, R-B2 [Black has just managed to secure his 
K-wing, but now, quite according to his original conception, 
White can switch his attack to the other wing]: 48) P-Kt4! 
PxP [Black’s only hope of a counter-chance, the more so 
since . . . Q-B2 would fail against PxP, followed by R-R8)}; 
49) P-RS!, Q-Kt2: 50) PxP ch, KxP; 51) OxP ch, K-R2: 52) 
QxKP, P-Kt6 [Looks dangerous but isn’t}; 53) R-R3!, R-B3; 
54) Q-Q4 ch, R-Kt3; 55) RxP, resigns. 


I took this from P. Schmidt’s Schachmeister 


33) R-R2, 
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denken (W. Rau Verlag DM 6.40), a useful 
booklet containing a mere 15 games, each of 
them most copiously annotated and most 
thoroughly analysed; and each of them illustra- 
ting some significant theme, such as the domina- 
tion of the centre, counterplay grasped or neglec- 
ted, a calculated risk, undue optimism and so on. 
This is the 2nd edition, and almost all the games 
are from grand-master practice of the late thirties 
and early forties rather than more recent times. 

The 4-pointer for A: Paul Schmidt 1946 











beginners is a game- " 
osition in which 2918 ’ 
White (playing his BS O2rH1t@t 
own father) forced a ns ‘ £aete 
very brilliant mate in Z £54 wr 
9, involving as many rare & 
as three sacrifices in G WR 
the first 4 moves (and x Basra 
that isn’t the end of 2a “y Wa 
the sacrificial orgy — 





yet). B, a win, should be a bargain for 6 ladder- 
points, thanks to my useful hint that this is re- 
mindful of such games as ‘hide and seek’ or ‘He’. 
7 points (and no hints) for C, a draw. Usual 
prizes. Entries by 8 November. 

B: E. Holm: /K7/2b5/3pip2/4k3/4P3/4Kt3/ 
8/2B5/. 

C: A. S. Gurvitch, 1927:. /6k1/8/4K3/1R5p/ 
8/2Kt5/kt2q3B/8/. 





REPORT on No. 569. Set 8 October 


A: 1). . . B-K1i; 2) RxP ch!, K-R1 (otherwise a hopeless 
ending); 2) R-R7 ch!, K-Ktl; 3) R-R& ch!! etc 

B: 1) Q-Ki4!, Q-O4KB6); 2) O-R4 ch, K-Kt3; 3) Q-Ki3 
ch!, QxQ; 4) P=QO ch etc. Or 1). . . Q-Kt?: 2) Q-R3 
ch, followed by Q-Kt2 ch etc. Or 1). . . @RB8; 2) O-R3 
ch, Re we 3) Q-Kt2 ch, K-B2; 4) Q-R2 ch, 

Cc: Q-Kt5 ch; 2) QOxQ, R-R8!; 3) K-Ql, R-QB2!: 
4 Kens ch, K-Kt7 ch; 5) Kt-Ki ch, R-Ki chi; 6) QxR, 
R-BS!!; 7) Q-KBI ch!! etc. 


Plenty of correct solutions. Prizes: J. W. 
Atkinson, D. E. Cohen, J. W. Ecelson, L. G. 
Kennion, W. T. Maccall. 
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Merlin Press announce:— 


Armance 


New translation of Stendhal’s only other 
complete novel. 
16s November 23 


Feder 


The artist as hero. Previously untrans- 
lated Stendhal, unfinished. 


12s 6d November 23 


& TOP SACRED! 


Phelix’s cartoons need no introduction to 
NS readers and monk-lovers. 
6s Out on Monday 


Available; Anthropology & Human Nature—Ashley 
Montague 4s. * Stendhal: Notes on a Novelist— 
(best book on Stendhal in English—T.L.S,) Robert 
Adams 21s. * The Life of Henry Brufard — 
Stendhal’s Autobiography 25s. * The Broken Mirror 
~—Polish contemporary writers 25s. 
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a leaky gourbi . . 


is the only home of most Algerian 
refugees. 


Every day is a day of hunger and fading 
hope. Desperately we need funds to 
provide self-help training, shelter and 
ood. Help us to save someone who has 
no chance unless you help. 

Please send contributions to: 

The Hon. Treasurer, 

The U.K. Committee for Algerian Refugees, 

49 Dennison House, 

296(A) Vauxhall tl 1a Ee ee Road, London, S.W.1 


i 


Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 








| PINNOCK 





COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 





OFFER UP TO 





FINANCE | 





INTEREST 


PLUS 17 ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. In- 
vest them with PINNOCK FINANCE 
and reap the benefit of these generous 
Interest Rates. Send to-day for the 
fully descriptive Brochure which tells 
you all about PINNOCK and explains 


r 
i 
how easy it is to open a Deposit 1 
Account. \ 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY. IF RE-INVESTED, 
£100 MORE THAN DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS | 
‘NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION ' 
EASY WITHDRAWALS t 

INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 i 





SN see ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the world-wide Pinnock Group, Est. 
1891. Assets over £1,000,000. 


OF Pe PE Se eS ee ee 


To: THE SECRETARY, t 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd., | 
127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 




















































































































































































Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post 8 November. 
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5.The detective discovers a 
large number in difficult 
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. ACROSS 
Week-end Crossword 429 1.Corporal punishment and out a register (8). 
: , he first 4 solu- cells in underground 25. Emphasise force (6). 
‘nore om onies pret tee en. place (8). 26. Perseveres in converting 


sister in an afterthought 19. Rebukes 
(8). : 


24. Sang a month back with- 17.Companions when _ the 


short day is over (7). is 


18. Call the evidence of debts 
uncertain (7). 


with a chilly 
heart (6). 


20. Poles with a poem in g 
copy of this journal (6), 


SET SQUARE 
Solution to No. 427 


3. Unable to escape but [PIAyRISIN[ JPISMMBIAIL ThiIo 





PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 427 


A. H. Haddy (Manchester 19) 
1 W. Baker (London SE22) 


d - situations (6). DOWN 
9. Centrifugally not at home 
with parts of the town (8). 1. a: a by an 
10. Affords one holiday place : .. ‘ 
and half another (6). “ier is potentially fall 
Me spirit of the chain- 
less mind!’ (Byron) (7). possibly can hide (7). 
12. Is second in the race for 4.Novel time of Caesar's 
the up-to-date weapon (7). death? (11). 
ae ’ bject k 
13. Flowers shroud the girl in 6 — wroblens (7). uO. wer 
a gloomy return (11). 7. The alot eee Oe 
; i gayest make mis’ 
rr) 16.Player who starts with in arranging the times (8). 
rctory and nde with the g. Uncertainty ended by 
sult (11) writers in employment (8). 
5 12. Failure is caught in taking 
21. Cooper’s place (7). a wife (11). 
22. Flower which had to be 14. They are made to match 
crossed (7). and finally make one 
23.‘Time is our tedious song victorious on court (8). 
should here have ————’ 15.An unwelcome guest, 
(Milton) (6). turn red in confusion (8). 





Walter A. Willis (Belfast) 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


post can normally be same week 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WCI 
Telephone HOLborn 8471. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contiaued 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contiaued 








* APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 
CLASSIFYING 
APPROVED SCHOOL 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR PRINCIPAL 


The Ma ts invite applications for 
the post Principal oman) of the 
Magdalen 


ensure yo Ay 
tentialities, and by in’ 
istory and 

girl goes to the Training School best 

suited to her Ss and to furnish 

full information about her. This is 

pioneer work and calls for consider- 

able powers of initiative, organisa- 

tion. 


tion and imagination 
Conditage om. be practisi: mem- 
bers of the of 


Residential ouidibiees with adolescent 
girls would be an advantage, also 


understanding of . Further 
particulars can be obtained from the 
Chairman. 


Married status is no disadvantage. 
Self-contained flat available in 
grounds with residential emoluments. 
Salary £1,222 to £1,681 according to 
service, with the usual additions for 
training or degrees. There is a deduc- 
tion of £195 for Board Residence. 
The post is —— under the 
Burnham Scale 


Letters should be sent to the Chair- 
man of the Managers: Mrs M. 
Buchanan JP, 1@2 Carrington House, 
Hertford Street, 1. 
Candidates should state age, previous 
experience and qualifications. Copies 
of recent testimonials should be 
submitted, together with the names 
of two persons to whom reference 
may be made. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT 


Applications are invited for a tem- 
porary Assistant Lectureship in Gov- 
ernment in the aoa S " Political 
Theory and Government. The t- 
ment will be for a period of two 
years, Salary on the scale £800 — £950 
per annum according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience. FSSU benefits 
and family allowances. 


Further | ganar not may be obtained 
from Registrar, ._ University 
Coi Park, 


oe (six ~ = must be 
w ac 
received not later than 12 Nov. 1960. 








BRISTOL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE (INC.) 
Agoticrtions are invited for the post 
of SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT 
TRAINING. The Department accepts 
students from University Social 
Studies Courses and from Generic 
Courses as well as from the Home 
Office and the Institute of Almoners. 
Applicants should have a com 

Casework qualification and 

in supervision. Salary to 
qualification and e —y not 
less than £850 plus 5 “superannuation 
he appointment is for 

three yeats in the first instance. 

Particulars from the General Secre- 
tary, Bristol Council of Social 
Service, 9 Elmdale Road, Bristol, 8. 








HILL END HOSPITAL 

ST ALBANS, HERTS 
(For mental and nervous disorders) 
PSYCHOLOGIST, full-time or part- 
time, required for adult work at the 
above Hospital within easy reach of 
Central London. Whitley -Council 
Salary and conditions. Applications 
stating -_. qualifications, experience 
and naming two referees to the 
Hospital Secneteny as soon as possible. 





weeor oun il OF 


Applications invited from qualified 
women preferably holding the Home 
Office Certificate in Child Care, for 
post of Child Care Officer in Swindon. 
Salary within = scale of £665 to 


975. 
Application forms with full details 
from the Clerk of the County Council, 
County Hall, Trowbridge. 








UNITED BRISTOL HOSPITALS 


a Social Worker somtlond 
{one of two) to work chiefly at the 
Bristol Roya! Hospital for Sick Child- 
ren (Inpatients and Outpatients) also 
at the Bristol Royal In (Psychi- 
atric Adult Outpatients). th hos- 
pitals are in teaching hospital 
group and the former is in close 
association with the University Depart- 
ment of Child Health. Whitley Council 
salary scales and conditions of service. 
Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Bristol Royal Hos wan for 
Sick Children, Bristol 





POWICK HOSPITAL, NEAR 
WORCESTER 
(1,000 beds) 
2 SOCIAL WORKERS with Degree or 
Social Science Diploma required. Pro- 
gressive hospital four miles Malvern/ 
Worcester with full range of thera- 
peutic activities including OP Clubs 
and hostel for patients employed 
locally. Salary £740 (at age 27) rising 
to 


p.a 
Applications to Med. Supt. who will 
be glad to supply further information. 





ARTINGTON Hall School, Totnes, 
Devon (Coeducational Board: ling 


School), Required in January or 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
CHILD CARE OFFICERS 


Trained child care officers are urgently 
needed. This is a worthwhile career 
for men and women in an expanding 
service. One year university courses 
are provided for those with university 
qualifications in social science. Candi- 
dates with teaching, health visiting 
or comparable qualifications are also 
invited to apply and can be con- 
sidered for certain courses. There are 
specially designed courses for 
graduates in subjects other than social 
science which can be started in 
August and completed at the end of 
the following year, Two year courses 
designed for persons over 25 years of 
age with relevant experience who do 
not have university entrance qualifica- 
tions are also available. Grants are 
awarded where needed. 


For information about courses 


STE), Home Office, Horseferry 
ouse, Thorney Street, London, SW1. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
APPOINTMENT OF AREA CHILD 
CARE OFFICER (APT IV) 


For the purposes of the child care 
(field) work of the Department, the 
city is divided into four areas each’ 
under the supervision of an Area 
Child Care Officer. One of these posts 
now falls — as a result of 
tirement. 
Applicants should possess a social 
science qualification and/or the Home 
Office ild Care Officer’s Certificate 
and have at least five years’ - 
ience of this type of work. Adminis- 
trative ability is essential. No caseload. 


urther details from Children’s 
Officer, 91 Lionel Street, Birmingham, 
(P.O. Box 93 


Closing date for applications 15 Nov 1960, 








BRISTOL (near): KINGSWOOD 
TRAINING AND 
CLASSIFYING SCHOOLS, 
Kennard Road, Kingswood. 


Principal: R. H. Adams, MA, BSc. 


An __ additional Psychiatric Social 
Worker or Social Caseworker of either 
sex frequired for the Classifying 
School. This is an Approved School 
for boys aged 8-17 years who are 
under observation for a short period 
of several weeks. Modern buildings 
with easy access to Bristol. The person 
appointed will undertake diagnostic 
interviews with parents and boys and 
will be a key member of the assess- 
ment team including psychiatrist, 
psychologists, teachers and  house- 
parents. The intake of the school 
covers a wide area including South 
Wales, Midlands and South West of 
England. The work is interesting and 
varied 
Salary - dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. 

If resident, the rom for board and 
lodging in a self-contained 
flat is £120 p.a. 
Application forms and further details 
rom the Principal. 





have had good experience of this type 


Portland Street, London, W 


WARDEN (woman) Tfequired for Hostel 
for Blind, London. Candidates must 


work, but not necessarily with blind 
people. Salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Apply in writing giving 
full particulars to Secretary-General, Royal 
National Institute for the Blind, 224 Gt 





later teacher (woman preferred) to take 
charge of Geography teaching in the Senior 

at) including Ordinary and 
Advanced Level. Residence preferred and 
ability to help with other school Activities 
desirable. Apply to Joint Principals, Mr & 


School (13 to 18 


Mrs H. A. T. Child, at the School. 


solicitor (aged 
conveyancing and th. 





to experience and ability. Box 8140. 


Goretrors Ate require assistant 

5-30) principally for 
Newly admitted 
solicitor would be considered if sufficiently 
experienced during articles. Applicant 
should be keen lawyer. Salary according 








EAST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
CHILDREN'S COMMITTEE 


GIRLS’ REMAND HOME, 
HASSOCKS 


DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT re- 
quired for this Remand Home for 18 
irls at Hassocks, near Haywards 
eath. Salary in accordance with 
pager gm and experience on @ 
le of 5 increments within the range 
ais — £1,135, or Burnham Scale for 
qualified teachers, less an emolument 
charge of £135 per annum. Experience 
of work with adolescent girls and 
saneee in art, craft, housekeeping 
hobbies desirable. 
= appointment is supetannuable 
ject to medical examination. 
ee forms (s.a.e.) and _parti- 
culars from Children’s Officer, County 
Hall, Lewes, returnable within fourteen 
‘days from this advertisement. 





ESSEX 
BRAYS GROVE YOUTH CENTRE, 
TRACYES ROAD, HARLOW 


py ny are invited for the post 
full-time WARDEN of this Centre, 
which offers formal classes in Com- 
mercial and Craft subjects and recrea- 
tional activities for over 300 members. 
Candidates should possess a degree, 
teaching certificate or certificate in 
social studies or youth leadership and 
must have had _aagerones in youth 


Salary scale in senantiies with Grade 
I of the Committee’s scale for Youth 
Wardens, viz. £875 x £30(6) x £20(1) 
to £1,075 per annum plus additions 
for training and graduate qualifica- 
tions if in accordance with Burnham 
Further Education Salaries Report 
conditions, 

Housing accommodation may be avail- 
able for successful applicant. 
Details and application forms from 
the Chief Education Officer, County 
Offices, Chelmsford. Closing date 
14 November 1960. 





Amara Housemothers (not undet 
19 years) resident, required for inter- 
esting work in Children’s Homes, with 
boys and girls aged 5-15 years. nia 
or ere. desirable but not esse 
Separate bedroom and good holida 
Minimum salary £32 10s. per month ri 

to £40 less valuation of emoluments. 
Write: Children’s Officer, Essex 
Council, 220 London Road, Cheimsford. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





IRE ASSOCIATION OF 
WILTSH YOUTH CLUBS 


women for the pest of ORGANIS- 
ING SECRETA Y of the above 
Association. , of Youth 
Club work = essential. x cing 
salary i on fications 
and experience) from to £800 x 


£25 to £950. Superannuable. Consider- 

able scope in the coming years for 

the right person. Particulars from the 

Chairman, Mrs Morrison, South 

Wraxhall Mente, ieee peal 
1 \. 





STELLA FISHER in the STRAND 
Now is the time for all wise girls to 
start thinking of settling into per- 
manent work, Secretaries, typists and 
ali grades of clerical staff are well 
placed by 
Stella Fisher Bureau 
436 Strand, WC2. TEM. 6644. 
Licensed Annually by LCC. 


Member of Employment Agents’ 
Federation. 





ICTORIA University of Wellington, 
New Zealand. Appoi of Man- 





invi' for the above-mentioned post. The 

imtee should have academic qualifica- 
tions which warrant his appoint- 
ment as a h or p bly a senior 
lecturer in one of the University depart- 
ments; should be known to have an 


interest in students and to be acceptable 
to them; should have executive 
capacity; and for preference, he should 
have an informed interest in drama, music 
or the visual arts, It would be an addi- 
tional qualification if the appointee had 
business capacity or experience. The 
salary scale attaching to position is 
£1,900 per annum, rising by two annual 
increments of £100 and one increment of 
£50 to £2,150 per annum. The_ initial 
salary will be determined accordi to 


.the qualifications and experience 


the 

oe An entertainment allowance of 
per annum will be paid. Approved 
fares. to Wellington will be allowed for 
the appointee, his wife and his dependent 
hild In dditi actual removal 
expenses will be allowed within certain 
limits. Further particulars and informa- 
tion as to the method of application 
should be obtained from the retary 








oF aimbtghed of Health: Hospitals Re- 
search and Development Unit. Appli- 
cations are invited from Registered Archi- 
tects (men and women) for four (two 
Main, two. Basic Grade) unestablished 
posts in London for a period of at least 
twelve months. Applicants should have 
experience of client-architect briefing, col- 
laboration with engineers, manufacturers, 
or research organisations in the develop- 
ment of new techniques or specialist ser- 
’ vices, and of design cost data. No previous 
hospital building experience necessary. 
Duties include examination of current 
schemes and collation of past and current 
experience in the Boag design, con- 
struction and building costs of hospital 
and other health buildings, the production 
of Hospital Building Notes and the design 
of buildings for development. purposes. 
Salary: (Main Grade) £1,325-£1,780, (Basic 
Grade) £830-£1,300. Commencing salary 
dependent on age, qualifications and 
experience. Five-day week. Applications 
(two copies) stating nationality, date of 
birth, qualifications, experience, present 
appointment and three referees to the 
Director of Establishments and Organisa- 
tion, Ministry of WHealth, Savile Row, 
London, W1, by 11 November 1960. 


MENDED Advertisement. Assistant 

Director of Examinations (English). 
Pensionable post in the Civil Service 
Commission, London, for graduate (man 
or woman), preferably with first class 
honours, in English or in English with 
another subject. Experience of school or 
university teaching desirable; experience 
of examining, interviewing, or administra- 
tion an advantage. Duties include dis- 
cussion and preparation of examination 
papers from GCE to Final Honours level, 
interviewing. and administrative work con- 
cerned with recruitment. lection by 
interview. Starting salary according to 








experience and present salary on scale 
£1,165 (age 28) - £2,210. Teaching sevice 
may be aggregated with civil service for 
superannuation purposes. FSSU may 
count as qualifying service. Promotion 
possibilities within the Commission or to 
administrative work. Write Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W1 for application form, quoting 
5200/60. Closing date 7 November 1960. 
Candidates who have already applied need 
not write again. 


VICTORIA University of Wellington, 
New Zealand. Palmerston North Uni- 
versity College. Principalship, Applica- 
tions are invited for the above-mentioned 
appointment. It is desired that applicants 
all have had experience as members of 
the academic staff of a University and 
that they should possess ability in educa- 
tional administration. The. salary will be 
at the rate of £2,800 per annum. There is 
an entertainment allowance paid at the 
Tate of £50 per annum. Approved fares 
to Wellington will be allowed for the 
appointee, his wife and his dependent 


















iidren. In addition, actual removal 
expenses will be allowed within certain 
limits. Further particulars and informa- 
tion as to the method of application 
should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, WCl. Applications close, in New 
Zealand and London, on 31 Dec. 1960. 


UNIVeRsITY College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Applications are invited 
for additional Lectureships in each of the 
following: Economics, Education, History. 
Salary scales: Grade I £1,600 x 50 — £1,900 
p.a., Grade II £1,350 x 50 — £1,600 p.a., 
entry point determined by Fp nem ne 
and experience. Passages to Salisbury for 
appointee, wife and dependent children on 
intment, with allowance for transport 
effects. Superannuation and Medical Aid 
Schemes. Unfurnished accommodation at 
rent of 15% of salary. Assistance given 
for triennial visits overseas. Detailed 
applications (6 copies) naming 3 referees 
by 5 December 1960 to Secretary, Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
WCI, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 








Association of Universities of the British 
Cc Ith, 36 rdon Square, Lon- 





NI of Lecturer 

in Mathematics. Applicati are 
invited for the above-mentioned tion 
in the t of External 
Applicants P \ s 


of 
superann ve, travel grants 
and other benefits available to the academic 
staff in the Universi 

Further 


uation, study lea 


ity of Qu 
and a 


. Square, 
WC1. Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 19 November 1960, 


ADDINGTON General H , Har- 


with ; 
Hospitals. Interesti 
ini allowance o! 


two large ral 
ue offered with 

10 per annum at 
age 21. 


echnician a ee 

General Hespital, CUNningham 4884 t. 
327). Applications to Hospital Secretary. 
Y not be a Tuberculosis Nurse? You 

can become a fully trained Tubercu- 
losis Nurse in two years. Training allow- 
ance £285-£300 a year, plus ey a 
allowance. Staff Nurses’ salary £485-£605 








BC requires Production Assistant in 
School Broadcasting (Television) to 
specialise, in first instance, in field of Cur- 
rent Affairs programmes programmes 
on or Secondary Schools, work- 
ing under guidance of a producer, Uni 


iver- 
sity ree, genuine interest in the educa- 
tion of the average child, and the visual 


imagination to exploit television for this 
purpose are essential. Experience of 
teaching, journalism or work in television 
or films are desirable. Salary £1,230 
(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annual inc t 


y on passing final examination. 
Modern Nurses’ Home. Separate bedrooms. 
Good recreational facilities. 15 miles from 
London. Excellent train and "bus services 





ANSTEAD Hospital, Sutton, Surrey. 
Applications are invited for interesting 
post in Mother & Baby Unit. Applicants 
should be over 24 years of age. rthand 
and Typing required, Initiative and re- 
sponsibil i ca as home visiting is 





to £1,580 max. p.a. Requests for applica- 
tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference 60.G.529.N,Stm) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, d., W1, within five davs. 





don, WCl. Applications close, in New 
Zealand and London, on 31 Dec. 1960. 
NIVERSITY of New England, Armi- 


dale, New South Wales. 


Lecturer in 
Education. 


Applications are invited for 
the above-mentioned sition. Salary: 
£A1,730 x 105 — £A2,435 p.a. In addition 
cost-of-living allowance is payable. Pro- 
vision is made for superannuation, travel 
and removal expenses and assistance in 
buying or building a house. Further 
information and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, Gordon Square, London, 
WC1. Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 30 November 1960, 





NIVERSITY of the Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg. Post of Librarian. 
Applications are invited for the st of 
Librarian. The salary attached to post 
will be according to the scale £2,400 x 
60 — £2,700. The initial salary will be 
determined according to the qualifications 
and experience of the successful applicant. 
Membership of the University Institutions 
Provident Fund and of the Staff Medical 
Aid Fund is compulsory. Intending appli- 
cants are advised to obtain further 
information regarding the vacancy from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WC1. Applications close, 
in S. Africa,and London, on 30 Nov. 1960 





B®c requires Programme Organiser for 
its Greek Service (British subject). 
Duties include planning and _ supervision 
of programmes in Greek for Greece, allo- 
cation of duties to Programme Assistants, 
initiating, writing and editing of scripts. 
Sound up-to-date knowledge of Anglo- 
Greek relations, interest in world affairs 


and good knowledge of Greek lan- 
guage and people are. essential. Salary 
£1,395 (possibly higher if qualifications 


exceptional) rising by five annual incre- 
ments to £1,770 max. p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference 60.G.530 
N.Stm.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W1, 
within five days. 





B®> requires Assistant, Topical Talks 
Unit, African, Caribbean and Colonial 
Services (British subject). Duties include 
writing short news talks for ttanslation 
and broadcasting in African Service pro- 
grammes and broadcasting news talks for 
programmes in English. Good general 
knowledge of international affairs and 
home politics, proved ability to write well 
and to think and work quickly essential. 
Special knowledge of East or West Africa, 
residence or travel in the area and pre- 
vious experience of writing on affairs in 
this field an. advantage. Previous broad- 
casting experience not essential. Short- 
listed candidates will be asked to undergo 
a test. Salary £1,230 (nossibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1.580 max. p.a. 
Reouests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope gnd quoting reference 
60.G.533 N.Stm.) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer. Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W1, within five days. 


LONDON County Council, Family Case- 
work. Social Workers required in 
Public Health Department to work with 
problem families. Work with each family 
is usually prolonged and intensive; to 
make this — case loads are small 
(10 to 15 families). By this means it is 
ho; to help such families to become 
self-supporting and acceptable members 
of the community. Special importance is 
attached to the aim of preventing the 
repetition of the problem family pattern 
in the next generation. Experience in 
family casework essential; relevant profes- 
sional training desirable. £665-£965 (under 
review) accordi to qualifications and 
experience. Details and form from Medical 

t of Health (D.1/NS/2537/10), 
County Hall, SE1. Closing date: 14 days 

sement. 





after appearance of adverti: 





BC requires Children’s Hour Assistant 

in Bangor, Duties include preparation 
and production of programmes in sh 
and Welsh of various types for children. 
Qualifications required: good general edu- 
cation, enterprise in finding suitable 
material, ability to write scripts and edit 
the work of others. The post calls for 
experience of dramatic production ove. 
cially, and organising a Salary £1,23 
(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 


P ry: £550 rising by annual 
increments to £665 per annum, plus 
London Weighting £30 per annum (age 
26 and over). Applications stating age, 
experience, qualifications, and names of 
two referees, should be forwarded to Dr 
A. A. Baker, Deputy Physician Superin- 
tendent, Banstead Hospital, Sutton, Surrey. 


PERSONAL Assistant required by Area 
Secretary, Family Welfare Association, 
to administer record systems and general 
office procedures. Good typist needed, 
shorthand desirable, knowledge social 
services an asset. Will head small clerical 
staff. Valuable, interesting work. Scale 
£500 x £20 - £720. Apply: PA Appoint- 
ment, FWA, 59 Myddleton Square, ECI. 








tional) rising by five annual to 
£1,580 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing add d envelope .an 
quoting reference 60.G.531 N.Stm.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W1, within five days. 


LONDON County Council. Senior Men- 
tal Welfare rs (men Or women), 
preferably holding social science qualifica- 
tion, uired for duties under Mental 
Health Act, 1959, as members of divi- 
sional mental health social worker teams 
and to undertake night and weekend duty 
on rota basis at County Hall. £940-£1,300 
commencing according to qualifications 








and experience. Details and application 
form from Medical Officer a Health, 
(D.1/NS/2638/10), -County Hall, SE1. 


Closing date 14 November 1960. 





ply Centre Organiser wanted to work 
with young children and girls. Salary 
£500/£750 according to age and qualifica- 
tions. Apply Warden, Manchester Univer- 
sity Settlement, 20 Every St, M/C 4 


LIBRARIAN / Information Officer required 
for c hitect’s office. 


porary 

Pleasant working conditions. No Saturdays. 
Interest in modern architecture essential. 
Write with full particulars to Edward D. 
Mills & Partners, 9-11 Richmond Build- 
ings. Dean Street, London, W1. 


ILING: First assistant in Central 
Registry of the Nuffield Foundation. 
Written applications to the undersigned, 
stating knowledge of filing systems, exper- 
ience, age, education names of 2 














TANLEY House. Applications are 
invited for the post of Assistant 
Warden full-time at the above community 
centre Live é duties of the 
Assistant Warden will be to assist with 
the organisation of Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities for a mixed membership 
of some 300 adults from Liverpool and 


Commonwealth Countries. Candidates 
should have had previous experience in 
Social and/or Youth work. lary £500 


per annum, residential accommodation 
including fuel and lighting is available at 
centre. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary Warden, 
Stanley House, 130 Upper Parliament 
Street, Liverpool, and should be returned 
as soon as possible. 


FAMILy Service Units require exper- 
ienced caseworker to take charge of 
small Unit in Leicester. Person appointed 
would be responsible to Local Committee 
for administration of Unit, supervision of 
2/3 caseworkers, student training and small 
case-load. Psychiatric consultation avail- 
able. Adequate clerical help. Salary on 
scale £725/35/1,145, Write: Secretary, FSU, 
25 St Mary’s Grove, London, N1. 


RAIN-Waves. There ate vacancies for 
two girls (aged 18-25) to train as 
electroencephalographic (EEG) recordists 
in a world-famous neurologist hospital. 
Salary will be paid during training and, 
if satisfactory, the candidates will be 











given per appc after one 
year. The work is interesting and can be 
rewarding; it brings the recordist into 


contact with patients and with students 
from many lands. The working conditions 
are excellent and the salary is according 
to Whitley scales. Candidates should be 
of good personality, able to deal with 
people, and should have Matriculation or 
equivalent, preferably with a science bias. 
Nursing or other medical auxiliary exper- 
ience might set some slight failure to 
reach the required educational standard. 
Applications in writing to The Secretary 
to The Board of Governors. The National 
Hospital, Queen Square, WC1. 


ADMINISTRATION Secretary wanted 
to co-ordinate and build up work at 
FPA clinic in Southwark, Sense of voca- 
tion and administrative experience essen- 
tial. Some evening work with compensating 
free time during the day. Commencing 
salary £500 p.a. Apply in writing to 
Branch Organisation cretary, FPA, 64 
Sloane Street, SW1. Closing date 12 Nov. 


LLFADING Knightsbridge Antique Dealers 
require permanent confidential Secre- 
tary willing to assist on the sales side of 
business, Thorough secretarial experience 
essential but no previous knowledge of 
antiques necessary. Please state age, sf 
fications and salary required. Box 8111. 














referees, and salary required. Congenial 
conditions, lunch club, contributory pe 
annuation, weeks ve annually. e 
Director, The Nuffield Foundation, Nuf- 
field Lodge, Regent’s Park, London, NW1. 


ECRETARY required for Physics De- 

partment at University College London 
(Gower St, WC1) and as secre- 
tary to Professor Sir Harrie Massey; 
secretarial experience in scientific work 
essential; high speeds shorthand and 
typing. Responsible post for’ competent 
Secretary aged preferably 28-38. Applica- 
tions to Assistant Secretary. 


UTHORS’ agent requires intelligent 

assistant, interesting work, short hours, 
some typing but shorthand not essential. 
Apply Box 8091. 


EMBASssy reqs Secretary S/T., 22/30. 
Hrs 10-5 & no Sats. Apply Mina Ash 
Bureau, 19 Conduit St, Wl. HYD. 1738. 


YBIL Topham of Dutton's Agy wishe> to 
S interview (a) experienced Shorthand! 














copy typists for or (ob) com- 
petent Secretaries for interesting posts, 
£650-£800 92 Gt Russel) Street. WC1 
MUS 7379. 





FFINNIsH Designs Ltd require a young 
lady for show-rooms, Permanent. £9 
per week. Ring GERrard 3434. 
UBLIC Relations Consultant requires 
Secretary /Sh.-typist. Fleet Street office. 
Salary according to experience. Ring 
Stephens, FLE. 5828. 








ART-time editorial assistant (female) 
for London Diary Publications. 
Accurate typing essential and interest in the 
Arts useful. Write 18 Bedford Sq., WC1. 


EC. 20/25 for Editor of Publishers WC2. 
9.30-5.30. Sal. to £12. Portman Bureau, 
78 George St, Wi. HUN. 0676. 


A SHORTHAND and copy typist wanted 
as junior assistant by research organ- 
isation. Must have good typing speed and 
accuracy. Pleasant ice conditions and 
interesting work, 5 day week. Ten minutes 
from Liverpool Street, Salary in the range 
£520-£572. Apply in writing: Secretary, 
Institute of ey! Studies, 18 
Victoria Park Square, > 


may win but you can 

win with a good job from The Wini- 
fred Johnson Staff Bureau, 114 Holborn, 
EC1 (mext door to Gamages). HOL. 0390, 
AY pair girl wanted urgently. School- 
master’s household. Baby 6 months. £2 
wkly. London 50 mins. Tel. Watford 29618. 


U pair girl urg reqd. Recommendations 
rf my Fam Be Middx area. Mod 
APPOINTMENTS VAC.—contd on 
hse. Congenial condits & terms. Box 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


NEW STATESMAN 
TYPING, etc.—continued 


29 OCTOBER 1960 





GENUINE selection of attractive office 
Prine Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, 
Sa Princes 


St, Hanover ® 

Dickins & Jones). HYD. 6471. 
Miniier for 

~, Drs, cur: s.Aesney, 

temp. acy 

BiQuecn Victoria St ECA. C Criy 7131. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
FRENCH graduate (Licence és Lettres) 
seeks post in English school or Uni- 


versity as assistant teacher of the French 
full or -time; University 





retaries and Receptionists 








i French Institute, 
ioc ORY; Melle M.C. Denis, 4 Place 
jens, Somme, France. 
HAYE talent with people. Will travel. 
Preferably based on central London. 





Woman wii organising ability, Sve 
interest in current affairs, ogee 

knowledge, personnel ex: — 
friendly ition, all this, and fluent 
French must be a job to fit my 
capabilities, You have i I want it! 





ENGLISH widow of Nigerian doctor 
can post. Two children. SRN, 

Anything considered. Box 8199. 
War 


— in WCI give “work to 

ul writer? Can type. Box 8166. 

ERMAN teacher, bi-ling., sks pt- -time/ 
home work; transl./typ. Box $121. 

Ren typist interpreter, knowl. Ger- 


mane French, sks prog. posn. Wide com- 
mercial, , Academic research exp. Box 8080. 


Hoss grad. f. 24, Mod. Langs, able to 
drive, sks interesting post. Box 8124. 


C™. good private service, hotel and 
restaurant exp. and ¢xp. management 
riv. hotel, chambers etc. sks post. Carter, 
The Mill Stream, Amersham, Bucks. 
ICHMAN 19, stud. Baccalaureat 
standard, sks post Assistant Teacher. SE 
England, outside London pref. Box 8116. 


BOOKKEEPER /accountant/cashier seeks 

position of trust in firm where com- 

Prong and own initiative is 
on: 























UPLICATG, Typing MSS. Mod. 
D M. Wallis, 13 Sudbury Rd, ‘Unened 


PING and Duplicating A perme 





M5 Plays, Metr 
tan Typewriting Office, 239-541 Shaftes. 
my te xford St end), WC2. COV. 1817. 


PERSONAL—continued 
RTS, Music & Discussion Club, 
Hampstead; to be formed co-opera- 


tively, Se available (dingy large 
basement) needs cleaning & fitting; below 
restaurant, Chicken Bar, 42 High Street, 
NW3. £1 shares contemplated, or sugges- 
tions please soesteine Jordans, Bucks. 





'YPING (shorthand), duplicating, under- 
taken. Tel. mornings AMB. 6191. 


IRENCH, Italian transins into Engl. 
MSS &e, done promptly. Box 8138. 





r~y. ™. iginal Paintings by top 

men at reproduction prices 
£1-£10 5. "Cotastens Gallery, 89 Porto- 
bello Rd, W11 (upstairs over Olafs). Starts 
29 October, + all day Saturdays 10-6. 
All schools, a 





PERSONAL 


USIC student, male 19, studying 
Diisseldorf January to July, seeks 
family hospitality there. Possibly exchange, 
Oxford district. Box 8122. 
LONDON University BSc, anon, Hood 
and Cap required. Box 8213. 
Lacey ld villa ve, d’Antibes, dining- 
toom/lounge, 2 double bedrooms, 
kitchen & lobby, » wc. Tiny 
garden. 1 minute sea, Box 8201. 


Teror wntd to teach English for GCE 
to boy of 14. Tel. SHE. 7655 aft. 7. 

















FNTERNATIONAL Christmas Week. 
Friendship Hse, Biickeburg, Germany. 22- 
29 Dec. a Excursions, discussions, 
Africans, » Americans, join us! Write 
A. Brockictaen’ 6 Endsleigh Tt, wcl. 


GTUDENT (f) wishes share flat NW: Lond, 
or meet same view to share. Box 8249. 


RGENT. Motherly type wanted 2 days 
a to mind teacher's child 15 mths, 
Golders Gn area. Ring NORth 5341. 


NOVELIST grad. & teacher, >. ro 
writing/edit. post in TV. Box 


HEL? Aged Refugees overseas Se using 
our Christmas Cards, including a 
special card commemorating Britain's 
part in World Refugee Year. Sample set 
9 varied cards 5s. post paid. Published 

y the Trustees, Volunta: 
a 139 Oxford St, 


and Christian 
LEASING accent and ch taught; 
P Private lessons. Box 8250. ” 


Q@EMI-furn. iven exchange for 
French ‘name. nm, Lon, Box 8231. 























g experience in all office work and 
er ansy a a and England. Best 
coletanens. Box 7996. 





ERMAN-English Secretary Shorthand- 
typist ane Eatarter work, Box 8038. 
INERGETIC ~ mae, Wig ost, ts See 
guages), secks . post, tea 
ing. commerce etc. Box 82 
MAte post- ‘ee pa part-time 
work. ce, nursing experience. 
Consider anything. RIVerside 7494. 











XPERIENCED secretary, considerable 
organising Coo sg art-time 
typing. Own machine. SPE 


FELLOWSHIPS & GRANTS 








LEVERHULME RESEARCH 
AWARDS 


Fellowships & Grants, 1961 

Application is invited for Fellowships 
and Grants in aid of research, These 
awards are intended for senior workers 
of established position and are limited 
to British-born __ subjects mete 
resident in the United Kingdom; in 

exceptional circumstances the Trustees 
may waive the condition as to 

residence. 


No subject of enquiry is excluded 
from consideration but preference is 
given to subjects in which existing 
provision for research is inadequate. 


The duration of the awards does not 


less than three months and the amount 
depends on the nature of the research 
and the circumstances of the applicant. 


Application must be made on Form” 
e obtainable together with further 
details from the Secretary, Leverhulme 
Research Awards, St Bridget’s House, 
Bridewell Place, London, EC4. 
The cl date is 31 December 1960. 
Results int be announced in May and 
the awards will normally date from 
1 September 1961 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


APOLLO Agency for typewriting, dupli- 
cating, and all secretarial services. 18 
Hanover St. Wi. MAYfair 5091. 


UPLICATING, shorthand, typing 

(tapes, etc.), private lessons shorthand/ 
typing. Mabel a 10 Snes Road, 
Friern cause “ ENT 














pt! for ing, STETT 
bills Goaatity. 7“ iament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard St, SW1. ABBey 2354/5817 


N ANUSCRIPTS t . Pat Johnson, 12 
Bournemouth Rd, SW19. MOU. 6136. 
MBS, Jolly will type or duplicate it for 
26 Charing Cross Rd. TEM. 5588 

at any time. Dupli- 
cating, Typing, Transins, all ial 











Ov Service—any j 


AKING Friends in a Divided World. 

The Friends Service ‘Council (Quakers) 
welcomes gifts and legacies for its inter- 
national service oversea, FSC (26), Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, NW 





RELUCTANT to pay £4,500 for dreary 
suburban semi, couple plan buying 
= house in nice residential area 

lesden Green, with rden, large 
rooms, for about £6,500, for conversion 
into two completely ‘separated flats. Any 
partner? Box 8034. 





HILDREN’S Residential Nursery, Mrs 
Ayris, Hockley, Essex. 


© you wear spectacles? Tired and 
strained eyes can be treated 7 Lay 
W. H. Bates’ thod i a 
London Clinic. LANgham 3626 for peation. 


IHRISTMAS Cards. Exclusive designs 

by contemporaries, Annigoni, Ayrton, 
Bawden, Moore, etc. etc. and old master. 
Please send stamped addressed envelope 
for illustrated leaflet, Polio Research 
Fund, Vincent House, Vincent Square, 
London, SW1. 














your portrait in oils at a moderate 
price. One or two sittings only at Ken- 
dngeen studio. Kristin Berge, PAR. 5777. 


1 periods, all bargains. 
ORWEGIAN Furn. & Designs. Over- 
gaard, 31 Connaught St, W2. AMB. 8209. 


CAkaveL Press Christmas Cards on show 
11 Moxon St, Marylebone, W! HUN 0492 
T’ Urgently Needs Scripts. Learn to 
write Drama, Comedy, Serials, 
from practising professionals. Write to 
TV Writing School, Dept 318, 14 Sackville 
St, Wi, or phone REGent 0721 Stating any 
special interest. 














nn 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


a 


THE ‘ISLAND IN THE SUN’ 





oats for the setting of 
Grenada _is indeed 2 Sea ber 
sun. blessed holiday eset. 
night journey by fa ast ao 
services gets you there fresh ang 
laxed for your winter holiday 
offer a 10-day holiday inc ae 
air a — eencions for £24 
omy class. © normal 
fare is £242 8s.! We also offer ‘ua a 
excursions etc. to Trinidad, T, 
Hong Kong, Nairobi, Mombasa ete. 
ALL FOR E RETURN AIR FARE 
HOGG, acer. & CAPEL-CURE 
Staple Hall, Stone’ 
Londen. EC, 
19 Park Lane, London, Wi, 
17 Albert Square, Manchester 2 





For EIGN girls, domest./willing avail. 
qd) am pair (2) req. free board & todg 
in exch. 4 hrs ele. @) also paying sm. 
contrib. f. bd & lodg. and offer 2 hrs help. 
Eductour 10 Exhibition Rd SW7 KEN 8806 


hee ‘The Questors, Eal- 

new members. Subscrip- 
tion 3 per annum, includes discussions, 
lectures and free seats at Questors produc- 
tions. New Theatre —— under con- 
struction. Apply EAL. 5184 


HIUMANISTS | accept the Se err ot 
all men; reject the idea of the super- 
natural; work for better human conditions. 
Write Ethical Union (Pres, Sir Julian 
Huxley), 13 Prince of Wales Ter., W8. 








20 Easy Row, Birmi 
2 Tower Gdns, Water Se ey 2 
Members of the Assoc. of British 


Travel Agents, 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDA 
We have ane arrangements Fam 


offer for ae. pocket.” 
MAS ON 





sunstt CH 
RISTMA: 
ass amen 
AS HOUSE PAR’ 
and Hotel arrangements in Britain. 
ERNA LOW, 47(NS) Old 
Road, London, SW7. KEN. 1.2. 


SKI RABBITS 
and the expert skier are both catered 
for on our winter sports 


d for value at selected Swiss 








Writers’ School, 53 Fleet Street, 
London, EC4. Postal course by lead- 
ing TV Script Writers, Producers and 
Directors. The > om paying writing 
market in the world 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, bro- 
chures, catalogues, etc., with illus., Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenheim St, Wl. MAY 6093. 


JMPECCABLE printing for NS readers. 
Letterheads to books. The Blado Press, 
171 Strand, Surrey St, WC2. TEM. 2545. 


par & Marjorie Abbatt Toyshop. The 

right toys at the right age mean busy, 

happy children. Catalogue free for stal 

shopping. Dept NS, 94 Wimpole Street, 

London, 1 

LONDON School of Bridge, 38 Kings Rd, 
SW3. Sloane Sq. KEN. 7201. Club attached 


VIOLENCE, William Blake, Pressure to 
Conform, Progressive Cinema; these 
afe subjects of recent conferences run by 
the Progressive League (N5), 20 Bucking- 
ham Street, WC2. Join now. 


RITE for Profit. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. The Regent Institute 
(Dept. T/191A), Palace Gate, London, W8. 


























and Austrian Tesorts noted for good 
snow and maximum sun. 16 days for 


RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SERVICES LTD 
48 (G.8) Park Road, Baker Street, 
London, NWI. AMBassador 1001. 


SPEND Christmas in Greece! A A Rdwy 
air cruise leaves London on 24 Decem 
ber visiting Athens and the eR of 
Rhodes and Crete. Air travel thr 

hotel accommodation (with special tha 
mas fare), complimentary meals en route 
= the services of our courier, all for 

~ Book now with Wings Ltd, 48 

1 ) Park Rd, Lond., NW1. AMB. ioe 


ROTRAVEL have something for every- 
P one. Write now for weer copy of our 
1960 booklet ‘Better Holidays’, Protravel 
(NS), 12 Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, WI 
(behind Peter Robinson). LAN 3101. 











NDIA, Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. Pas- 
sage av. to Bombay £53 10s., 

£56 10s.. Singapore £81 10s., Sydney, via 

Panama, £150. Indian Natl Travels Ltd, % 

Bloomsbury Way. WCl1 HOL 1193. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 








THe Art of Seeing. Readers imp d 
by Aldous Huxley’s account of how 
his sight was saved by the methods of the 
late Dr Bates, the celebrated American 
oculist & author of ‘Good Sight Without 
Glasses’, may be interested to know that 
this technique is ponies & y the Misses 
Scarlett (LAN. 3626 & Brighton 52663). 


Le if you don’t want pictures at an 
exhibition, there are probably some 
aphs which Anthony Panting could 
or you either on site or at 30 Abbey 
in St John’s Wood. 





take 





ONDON Contact Lens Centre, 66 New 
Cavendish Street, W1. Booklet sent. 
Also Oxford, Cambridge, Ipswich 


CHRONIC Catarrh 1s commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauteri- 
sation and even surgery, yet withal the 
condition - the implacable enemy of fitness 
and mental activity - remains. Garlisol 
Tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify and 
clear the entire system. Harmless, benevo- 
lent, and with no drug reaction on the 
heart or other organs. Not habit forming. 
Send 52s. . for six months’ treatment 
(1,000 Tablets) or £1 12s 6d. 
treatment) together with booklet of dietary 
advice, to Garlisol Company, 
Sussex, or order through your che 


OU can Write for Profit — with Know- 
How! No Sale Fees training 








ales — No 
brings you writing success. Benefit also 
from The Writer, plus two practical writ- 
i encyclopaedias - free! Send for Free 
No Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ 
(45th Edition), BA School of Successful 
Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond St, Lon. WI. 


RINARY Fees and £10,000 Third 
Party Indemnity are covered by 
Canine Insurance, Dogs get run over, die 
prematurely from disease or _-. cause 
accidents, get lost, etc. + dog 
covered by insurance? nable 
premiums, Write at once for free brochure. 
Canine Insurance Assn, 90 Gracechurch 
St, London, EC3. (Estab. over a quarter 
of a century.) 


QVIMMING and sunbathing on_ the 
Costa del Sol, skiing in the Sierra 
Nevada, fiestas and flamenco, superb 
courses in Spanish nal Ho literature, 
art, at the International Holiday Schools 











work, 24 hr service. Personal attn. Isle 
Agency, 76c Rochester Row, SWI. VIC. 7333. 
EAN McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service. 31 Ken- 
sington Church St, W8. WES. 5809. 








in G d ristmas, ster and Sum- 
mer. Send International poasier Coupon for 
details to Instituto de Lenguas Modernas 


(NN), Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. 


re LIAN lessons by expd native teacher. 
Speedy results guaranteed. Box 7428. 











RACTICAL Criticism: How to Read 
Rewardingly’ 25-28 Nov. at Braziers, 
Ipsden, Oxon; also ‘Pewter Jewelry’, 


Sa! — ta wanted by the Agency Dept 
C20 of British Institute of Fiction 
Writing Sci Ltd, Chronicle House, 
Fleet St, EC4 We negotiate suitable work 
on a 15% of sales basis (no reading fee), 
unsuitable work returned with reasons. We 
also offer an interesting booklet giving 
details and fees for our Courses & Critic- 
isms, and success letters from students. 











“LABouR and the Bomb’. Copies of 
this pamphlet are avail. from The 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, #4 Tib 
Lane, Cross St, Manchester 2. Price 9d, id. pf. 


HICH?’ reports, based on scientific 
tests and independent surveys, are 
unbiased and factual, ‘Which?’ is pub- 
lished monthly by the Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation on annual subscription only £1 to 
Dept 6, 333 High Holborn, pan WC. 








Conmunons invited for Peter 
Owen’s poetry and literary 
anthology, 


Springtime 3. S.a.e.’s 
Peter Owen, 50 Old Brompton Rd, SW1. 





OCTOBER Labour Monthly: Labour's 
Future, R. Palme Dutt; Turning Point 
in Trade Unionism, Robert Willis. Anti- 
dote for defeatism, R. Kelley, MP. Dept 
NS, 134 Ballards Lane, London, N3 


FFUTURE of TV; Company Pension 
Schemes; St Pancras Rents. Labour Re 
search, Is. 2d. p.f., 161 Drury Lane, WC2. 








GUITAR Lessons. Classical. Chesnakov, 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 4354. 
POEMS wanted: send with s.a.e.: Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
USSIAN lessons given by ex Leningrad 
graduate. E.R., 31 Mowbray Rd, NW6 
you can speak Italian effortlessly in 3 
months, Details: Setogni, WEL. 6655. 
Ps Linguists’ Club, London's Inter- 
national gt Niddry Lodge, Holland 
. W8 (WES. 0989 0 Grosvenor Pi., 
Swi (SLO 9595), a conversn & tuition’ 
ern Humphreys, psychologist, for- 
merly o 3 J s Gate, now at Rich- 

















mond RIC 


TRAVERS: Approach to tots Baa 
8s. 6d. (post Is.). From a 
shop, 64 High St, Wimbledon. W 
WE probably have the largest stock — 
second-hand and out-of-print Frenct 
books in London. Open weekdays 9 a.m- 
6 p.m, Saturdays 1 p.m. Catalogues issued 
regularly. Librairie Francaise R. 
ae 17 Gillingham St, London, SWL 








‘A & N’ The Library Service which pre 
vides the latest books reviewed and 
advertised in these columns prompty and 
at reasonable charges anywhere: in 
Britain. Free prospectus from Army & 
Navy Stores, Westminster, SW1l 





P® INTING at less cost than duplicating, 

Pap a runs, even when illustrated 
what speed! William Kempner 

Ltd. a2 ‘prooke St, ECl. CHA. 3588. 


DUREX gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, W1. 
43% interest (tax paid) Invest in a 

© Society devoted only to assist 
owner-occupiers through The New Homes 
Building Society, East Twickenham, Mid- 
dlesex. Chairman, Anthony Marlowe, MP_ 


FAMILY Planning Booklet free under 
plain, sealed cover. Premier Labora- 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray's Inn Rd, WC1. 














Ee econs, politics, USSK, # 
buy books, pamps, jrnis; rs 
Hammersmith Bookshop, W6 RIV 


DiLLon’ S University Bookshop, 1 Malet 
St, London, WCi. A_ large 
of British, foreign and USA OE a 


GERMAN books bought & so a 
38a Boundary Rd, NW8. MAL 3080 


PERSONAL attention to overseas rseas ordels 
all types of books Poole-Bieklow. 
22 Geikinthen St, Strand, London 


SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Street. Lot 

* tral 3907. Books bought im 
pg Libraries purchased. Sanda 
sets. Good technical books also requitéd. 
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ACCOMMODATION WANTED—contd 





TAENTRAL Africa Speaks to Britain! 
African official Representa- 

Cc Heat niga Tout = 31 Oct-14 Nov. 
ai” Oct October Omer Ghtonday), 7.30 p.m. - St 
Town 





MP. irman - 
"MP. Tickets: 2s reserved 
1s 6d ae door. For details of 


wa: 
from M a ress. PE naap 
salt Tow Town vad 2 


ig bone — 


(Nixon Ballroom). 
rod Hall). 5 Nov. 
Community House). 6 Nov. 
(Music Hall's Ballroom). 7 

(Enworth Halls). 8 

-on-Tyne (YMCA). 9 Nov. 
(People a ib? Shipley (Northcliffe Second. 

les Hall), Shi lo e -" 
: Modern i Nov. - Birmingham 
(Midiand Institute). 12 ‘Nov. -_ Norwich 


H 13 Nov, — Cambri 
, ee ~“Oitora (Union: 


( 14 
a by the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom, 374 » i Inn Rd, Lond. WC1. 


E 14th Eddington, Memorial Lecture 
will be given at Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, NW1, on Thursday, 3 Nov- 
ember 1960, at 6 p.m. by Dr —— 
. _ Thorpe, t: ‘Biology, 
Paychologs and Belief’ The Lecture is 
free and open to all. 


Ret on Africa. Two lectures, by 















































IWC Public Lecture. Pree. Max Mitchell: 
‘Life in am Toda cS 8.30, 
Fri, 4 Nov. 62 Q y Cans! Wa 
HEOSOPHY  v. ey — 
lecture bt ay” 8 p.m, Free lit. S.a 
s Gdns, W2. PAD 
SPIRITUALISM proves — Lectures 
and demonstrations London 
H.Q. 33 Belgrave Square, Swi "BEL 3351 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 














TRAIN TO BE A TEACHER OF 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN A 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Starting September 1961. 


(i) Three year course for girls who 

pal be 18 by 1 October 1961 and 

a minimum of five passes 

GCE CO’ level) or equivalent. 

Previous knowledge of sho d 
and typewriting not required. 


(ii) Shortened courses of one or two 
years for older students with high 
qualifications and wide experience. 


Free tuition and generous grants 
available for board, lodging and 
other expenses. 


Apply now to the Principal, Philippa 
eg — om 94 Leigham 
quoting 
we SINS /2717 10}, 





NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
Prince of Wales nae Kentish Town, 


Enrol now for: 
1. BA (Gen.) Degree: a full-time 3- 
ear course. 
2. Intensive courses in French, Italian, 


Russian — beginners: two if-days 
yey week, ae classes: one half- 
y a 


et 3 GULliver 1154. 


SConvers Special Wkend Course, 5-6 Nov. 
Ay nig ronunciation, idioms, grammar. 

so Evg Academia’ Britanica, re 
eet St, London, WC2.' TEM. 


XPERT ition in interp 





PERIOD or age interesting house, 
cottage, coach house, studio, garden 
flat, adjoining green area. Hampstead, 
Blackheath, Greenwich, Richmond or 
within 1 ht London. Buy. Lease. Box 8000. 





and 

technique’ of Pianoforte player ~- 
Leschetizky Method. Tanya  Polunin, 
LRAM, 46 Clarendon Rd, London, W111. 


AINTING as a Pastime, Mary La 
exhibitor at the RA = Paris ie Salon. 
- 0025, 





Small classes. Phone WIL 
RUSSIAN Language & Tlosataes. Native 


graduate tutor, Ex nemeee prep. all 
exams espec. exams espec. Degree. ox 7804 


DASE, De Drama, Ballet cineae; Children 
er Ladies, Phone: Harmel 














Smdio. | HAM. 
7: on Sculp for begi s of 
all Wed., Fri.: 10-4, ; Ps + 


Call: Miss F Reichel, 36 Canonbury Sq., 


PANISH Guitar Lessons. Auth. os 
meth yea & class lessons by Len 
Apply sree —. — = 
uitar pani uita! . 
ra aeaae St, WC2 COV. 0754. ” 


Ecos & Logic coaching, GCE ‘O’ & 
A’ levels, 15s. p. hr. WCl1. Box 8236. 





peters g Be 











NTI-Apartheid author, wife and school- 

child, recently arrived from South 
Africa, urgently require self-contained 
furnished or unfurnished flat North or 
North-West London; near transport; six 
months, option renewal; excelient refs; 
maximum 9 gens, Please write Box 8: 8218. 


Yours Chinese lady studying t music, with 
own piano, sks accom. in music-loving 
family. Swiss Cott. /Hampstd area. Box 8216. 








ISITING Professor 15 Feb.-31 March 
requires 2-bedrm furn. flat accessible 
British Museum, Box _ ‘8191. 


AUSTRALIAN prof. cple, 2 daughters 9, 
11, req. modest flat from 29 Oct.-30 Nov. 
Please | ting TER. 2177 aft. 6 or wkends. 
IGERIAN doctor and wife req. well- 
furn. _ self-contained flat. Box 8069. 
% 35, seeks spacious unfurn. 
room, minimum services. Sitting-in, 
driving, ane Se _onere Box 8264. 
DN flat for couple & og Hampstd/ 
G Kens, pref, HYD. 0729 >. 10 & 4. 




















SECRETARIAL Traming esp lly tos 
university uates, olde: 
students ata and ~y oy 
courses. ite Organisin: 

158 Holland Park Ave. Wil ARK 4658 





NTENSIVE Secretaria! 
I oon Pitman yoo 


Sch la 
Sw KEN oe acringuen Sead. 


CADEMY, Cambridge. 3-12 mths 
A tarial Crses, — & Foreign a 
Principal. 46 City Rd, Cambridge 53784 








QOL an sober forties requires guict 

room, gas Ting, sink. Brent, MOU 

Dts; -Apl. 2 wom. (unfussy, 40) nd rm 
SW/W. Sm. dble b. wd do. Box 8194. 








PROPERTY TO LET 


SSEX estuary nr Lon., furn. cottage, 
mod, 3 gns weekly long tet. Box 8144. 


PROPERTY WANTED 











1UCH-t and/o: Piwan 
hand Prat tuition SAYomaee the 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
re rooms, London, W8. Small com- 


ort, furn. b/s. & good- 
etc. 75s. p.w. Suit sgle pong’ ~ 3 tnt 








REEHOLD terrace house Prov. town. 
Possession. About £1,500. Box 8158. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 
NCOME from furn, flat, 2 rms, k. & 


(contents incl.). Pius own 3 rms, 
b. nid house SW2. £3,750. Box 8203 








b. 
& 





ye’ let s/c. fur. flat WCl. 5 wks fr. 
5 Nov. £5 p.w. No chidn. Box +8137. 





NIVERSITY of London: A course of 

two lectures entitled ‘Johnson and 
Boswell as Biographers’ will be delivered 
by Professor J. - (Edinburgh) at 
5.30 p.m. on 7 and 9 vember at 
University of London, Senate House, WCi, 
Admission free, without ticket. James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


GE bed-sit; concealed deep sink & 
cooker, use phone. 2 gns. VAN. 6728. 


WUTNEY: v.v. pleasant furn. — sit.- 








rm, 2 bed-rms, siee; Own kit. and 
bathrm. 7 gns. PRI. rae after 6.0. 
ACH. retd offers share comf. fur. W2 


flat. Suitable exec, 70s. BAY. 4152. 





NIVERSITY of London: A course of 
two lectures entitled ‘The Méilitary 
Balance Sheet of World War II’ will be 
delivered by Captain B, H. Liddell Hart 
at 5.30 p.m. on 8 0 November at 


King’s liege, Strand, WC2. Admission 
free, wi 9 "James Henderson, 
A ic Registrar 





Ug pee cong “allege Basinghall Street, 

MONarch 2433. 
bnvtg Lectures on ‘Three Neglected Rom- 
antics’ will be given by Prof. Bonamy 
Dobrée, MA, (Gresham Professor in 
Rhetoric) on Mon. to Thurs, 31 Oct. to 
3 Nov. The Lectures are free and begin 
at 5.30 p.m. 


ve — ay Courses (1) 

Casts} Basle Preach tor Conversa: 
Frangaises (2) Basic Fren ‘or versa- 
tion o. ae Courses. Lesson-by- 
lesson Coaching by French teachers. Com- 
bined class/co: eee Courses. Easy 
payments, Send prospectus. Mentor, 
11 Charing Cross Rend London, WC2. 


—— Tuition Centre School ot 
Foreign Languages, School of Eng. 
lish for Porton Nationals Students’ Club, 
26-32 Oxford Street. LANgham_ 1005. Ali 
in day and Pom 1 classes 
rivate ——— all grades. 
Dat y classes in Engli and prep for Camm 
bridge Univ. Certificates. rt or long 
courses, Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 


How Preparation for Examinations. 
University Correspondence — . 
founded 1887, a tuition by ‘or 
General Certificate of Education ( pm 
Oxford, Cambridge, , and others). 
London University External Degrees (BA, 

. BSc(Econ), 1m, & certain Diplomas. 


Low fees. Prospectus free — Registrar, 
70 Burlington , Cambridge. 








o—- 1 

















—— Colin Leys (African Politics’) and 
catered Mrs Shirley Williams (‘Economic Condi- 
\olidays tions in the New Africa’), at 3 and 5 p.m. 
| Swiss on Saturday, a Oct. 1960, at Goldsmiths’ 
r good College, Lewisham Way, SEI4 (TID. 2266). 
a Fee is, per lecture; tickets in advance, or 
ie at the door. Further details on application. 
ON 
INSBURY Story’: Stella Mary Pea 
Street, } and Frederick Crooke 
1001. designer) discuss Scen: oO 
BS 4s aha sbury Story’’, with ag ag Poem 
A L2-day Skinnes’ as "Lown ‘Hall, Row: 
Decem. bery Ave). Ir. insbury rt royp 
slands of Non-members Is. 6d. 
ir 
al Chri HALDANE Society. John Williams will 
en route speak on his book ‘Accidents & Ill- 
re = health at work’. Tues. peak 6.30 p.m. 
a a a Emrys Hughe: MP, 
jiety. Ss Hu Se on 
for every- N) ‘My Memories of Shaw’ The 
of our National Book League, 7 ; nM St, 
k vel W1, Thursday 3 November 1960, at 7 p.m. 
"OL HERUBINI: lecture recital on Cheru- 
. bini’s Operas by Tom Hammond and 
alia. Pas. en om gl Sadler's b nme Opera. ae. 
t ?. ry own ’ 
dney, via bery Ave (ar Sadler’s Wells). Adm. free. 
Is Led, 25 ETAPHYSICS, Psychology and Philo- 
1193. M sophy. First Thursday of every month, 
ONS 7 p.m. Denison House, 296 Vauxhali 
Bridge Rd, Victoria. 3s. Lecture & discn. 
Copies of oe ate & Group: J. B. Coates on 
from The ‘A Defence of Sartre’. Conway Hall, 
Hg Wed. 2 Nov., 7.30 p.m. 
a GCHOPENHAUER Society. Caxton Hall, 
scientific 7.45 p.m., Thurs. 3 Nov. ‘Space, Time, 
as a and Causality”. Admission free. 
= PLACE Ethical So Soc. Conway Hall, 
’ \e a.m. 
Siti | dint catae SHE. ac 
van — Humanis' sman’. r 
‘or Peter Music Concert 6.30 p.m. Tues. 7.15 p.m. 
ny Ba Nov. yes Pear, oe tn ee 
, an American s 
Rd, SW1. sion. Write for free literature. ee 
Labour's aot Society, 58 Eccleston Sq., 
ning Point Public Lecture, Wed. 2 Nov., 
llis. Anti- 630° Nepal as I saw it’, IlMustrated lec- 
MP. Dept ture by Mrs M. Robins. Also Sat. 5 
n, N3. Nov. and alternate Saturdays, Chiidren’s 
. me 2 om. Send 3s. rage Middle 
Poin y ormation: TAT. 1313. 
ane, EET women’s delegation received b 
mr M hogy wore Khrushchov. Hear her a 
rd's 750 Pm. yo Hail, "Caxton Su SWI. 
/IM. 6723. 
t stock of RAIN Trust in Reverse — New Jewish 
nt = Be Society, Wed. 2 Nov., Simon Marks 
vs am Room, } A, 108 Baker St, W1, at 8 p.m. 
COUN) Wilson will talk on ‘Ritual in the 
i. ‘on Dark’ in original J.T.R. setting. Mon. 
next 31 Oct., 8 p.m, Toynbee Hall, FI. 
vhich pro : Eric Dils: Eric Moonman, Fabians, BIS. 9365. 
iewed and THE. West Lon West London Ethical Society, 13 
mptly and Prince raat Wales Terrace, Kensington 
in Great Bigh St, W8. Sun, 30 Oct., 6.30 Music & 
De gy SAS p.m, ‘Furnishing the Mind’: 
USSK, # Fo British Soviet Friendship! Rally at 
any Central Hall, Westminster Sat. 26 Nov. 
UV. (1.45 p.m.). Speakers include the Soviet 
iii | tory. Sha “Gousn, ‘tana sor 
pee » Jo an mie viet 
= naa Sats Se and Se gh Gre a) te 
unres, 
i BSFS, " See ao ae rom 
versary, Communist P. 
eas orden Bill ‘Monae (Asst. Gen. p 
>-Bickford, $ on “Which Way for Britain?’ [eavestess 
don WO 1'No Hall, Haverstock Hill, NW3. Tues. 
set. CEN ov., 8 p.m, Admn 6d. All welcome. 





Porry to Blues. Partisan, Carlisle St, 
Sat. 29 Oct., 9 p.m. 2s 6d. 














Can ton Correspondence College; Man- 

onese, Japanese conversation 
4 stages, “O’, ‘A’ levels, Scient. Chinese on 
Mon.., Tues., Thurs. 6.30-8, 8-9.30p.m. Postal 
courses to BA level with recorded tapes fr. 





37s. 6d. a Priv. tuit. Dept NS2, > 
Park on th, London, N8. MOU. 2615 
T'pegees Post for GCE, Lond. Univ. 
iplomas. Law, Profess ee. 
pio, . Prosp. (mention —,) % 


W. Shaw Fletcher, CBE, LL 
VHOL, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 


. as 





CLAN and comfortable flats and flatlets 
in Ham; and surrounding districts 
of North West London available through 
Personal Accommodation an aan Ltd, 
28 Church Row, NW3. . 0027. 
return occasional pap iniow 25s. 
Py comf. room, cooker, share bath 
with 1 other. PUTney 6615. 


Tro partly furn. rooms available in 
large Kensington flat, £20 monthi 
Food and service extra by arr. Box 8215. 
ICHMOND. Flat, two large rooms & 
kitchen/dining room part furn. Private 
house, period row, centre transport, Mar- 
ried couple or 2 prof. women. Box 8217. 
373 girl girl 4 share spacious unf. flat, NW3. 
lounge and bedrm, share k., b. 
etc, "Phone MOU. 3381 aft. 7 7 p.m. 


GPActous dble flatlet, 15 mins W. End. 
70s. GIA. 3131 Sunday. Box 8265. 


TTRACT. vigie two-roomed attic flat, 
share bath. £3 5s. MAC. 5734. 























WHERE TO STAY 


ECUPERATION at Hi 
53 beautiful acres. 





m House in 
. rest, exercise. 


risbridge, 
OIWORES 
Woodchester. 
meeting. Late inolidays, Christmas. 


USSEX. Blenheim Farm, Robertsbridge. 
Tei, 148. Comf. accom., gd food. Reas. 
terms. Children welc. Riding. Fishing. 


ean ana cote SS oe. mpg a Kent. 
Always houseparty. 
Conferences ly rs 


ASTON Court Hotel, Chagford. In a 
sheltered position on the edge of Dart- 
moor, this quiet, warm little hotel is ideal 
for relaxing, eer writing,  self- 
discovery, etc. Throughout BA winter only 
7 gns a week. Chagford 3 


Cara Simple country house, 
lovely valicy. Fri. dinner-Sunday tea 3 gns 

incl. Longer bkgs Xmas hols. Steanbridge, 
nr Stroud, Glos. Tel. Painswick 2093. 


J ITTLE Guide to Village Inns, Farms, 
Hotels on and off beaten track 
round Britain’s coast & country. 5s. posted 


Victor Hilton, 5 Sundial House, Torquay. 























SCHOOLS 





oe basement flat Redcliffe Gard 
£3 10s. weekly. PAD. 0504 after 6. 


WELL- -appointed b/s. in lady's flat. Suit 
business lady. V. central. AMB, 2910. 


RIXHAM, Devon. Excellent 
furn. flat. 2 to 3 adults. Vacant Dec. 
4 gns wkly. Tel. TEM. 8958 evgs. 


| ge ge pe Residential Club, 200 
dble & rooms. £4 10s. full board. 
12 Parkhill Rd. East Croydon. CRO. 2634 


TUDENTS’ ‘Digs’ 45 mins City. Pleas. 
country house. 70s. per wk. Box 8143. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


CIENTIST requires suitable accommoda- 
i close to or with good com- 
munication to Victoria. Box 8131. 


PADtTER sks partly furnished or un- 
furnished room A flat. London. Low 
rent essential. Box 8 


yous scientist reqs small furn./unf. 
fiat, Hampstead, Chelsea or other. Wife, 
1 civilised child. Box 7717. 


| Producer contemplating nuclear 

= film sks accom. London 
tm 3 months max. for self, 

4 Pas "Tel. 8-10 a.m., HAM. 4003. 





























Ist fir : 





By air mailto Europe 90s.; 





penne ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES sannny 
50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
By air freight to W. Africa 9s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa (Johannesburg), 
India 98s.; Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s. 
US.A. $9 (surface) $19 (air). 


BONN ~NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCT “scoot 











gong? Hill School at High Canons, 
eli End. Barnet. eg = and self- 
a 2, Boarders and children. 
& girls 7-18 years EUStzce 5560 
AAONKTON =_ School, ——— 
Dorset, school farm. TT cows. 
round practical & cultural educ for boys & 
girls 9-18 Princs: Carl & Eleanor U 


S' MARY'S Town and a 


Tel SWIss Cottage 3391 ee Pp a 
ay = ted from age of & e =. 
y school eekends in coun 
Guiner Hills). Realistic Ton to a 
ern education Em is on and 
mod. languages. E. Paul, Ph.D. 
NEw Sherwood School, Epsom, parent- 
owned progressive and co-educational, 
encourages children to explore their world 
and master its skills with tiendly co-opera- 
tion rather than au Pressure from 
staff and inquiries 














in the development of their children. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


IDCOT School, Winscombe, Somerset. 

(Co-educational boarding school, under 
Quaker management). One Entrance 
Scholarship, £100 per annum, open to 
yeve age ti to 134 ee1g6l. Awarded on 
‘or entry September w: on 
examination to be held Mafch. Full 
details from Headmaster. 


REMOVALS & EXPORT PACKING 
ACKING, Shipping ont Household 


Removals. weg ad free. Bonners, 
Welling, Kent. Dial BEXleyheath 5751. 
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EXHIBITIONS—continued 





nocraenenaneeamer ets a ee ne eee 


THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
Covent Garden, WC2 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
31 Oct. & 3 Nov. 
at7.30 La Sonnambula 
1 Nov. at7.0 Der Rosenkavalier 


4 Nov. at 7.30 Ii Barbiere di 
Siviglia 


5 Nov. at 7.30 Carmen 
Box Office Tel: COVent Garden 1066 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
Evgs 7.30. (TER. 1672) 


1 Nov. Tannhauser 
2 Nov. La Traviata 


‘THE MARVELS OF A PaRoQue 
VIOLIN. AUTHENTIC B , ae 
Daily Telegraph 25. 10.60. 
gives by ALAN LOVEDAY at his 
final Bach oes een TOWN 


NEXT MONDAY, 31 OCTOBER, 
7.30 p.m, 
Tickets at the door. 





| Al porest ta Museum, London Road, 
Forest Hill, SE23.— Free Concerts on 
r Wednesday Eveni at 7.45 p.m. 2 Nov- 
ember: Mediaeval Vocal and Instrumental 
— —_— Reservata, 9 November: 

——— Music Drama of West 
Iirica smond Tay. 16 November: 
Dances and Music of Ceylon, Anura = 
Company. Seats may be reserved 
application to the Curator, Light refresh 
ments available 7. 0-7.40 p.m, 








3 Nov. Cinderella (La C ntola) 
4 Nov. The Nightingale & 
Ocdi 


pus Rex 
5 Nov. Tosca 





ASIAN MUSIC CIRCLE 
Pres: Yehudi Menuhin 


Return Visit of the esteented 
Indian Dance 


INDRANI 
and her Ensemble of Dancers & 
Musicians 
St Pancras Town Hall, Euston Road, 


1, 7, 8 & 9 November at 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets available one hour before 
Concert at the Door, and any time 
ae Se from AMC: 
Member: Ss., 8s. and 12s. 
Guests: *%, “Edu, Tey 10s. 6d. & 158, 
inf. re (a) membership, (b) 
Weekly lecture-recitals, (c) Classes in 
Dances and Music, Sitar, Tabla- 


drums, from Hon. Sec., AMC, 18 
itzalan Rd, N3. (FINchiey 2934). 





THEATRES 


A= TEM, 3334. 8, Th. 2.30, S. 5 & 
“Abelard & Heloise’. Mems. 
Row. wry SLO. 1745. 7.30, Thurs. 
2.30. & 8.15. Chekhov's ‘Plato- 
nov’ with Si ean: Must end 19 Nov. 
T ROYAL, E15. MAR. 5973. — 
Sat. 5.0, 8.0. ‘Sparrers Can't Sing’ 


Tones Fo: ’ 
Orchard’, (ems. 6), 0, 1 


.Nov.: ‘View _ ext 
3475 (before 6), CAN. il es. 30, 
Canonbury, N1, 
Wasa. EUS. 5391. Shaw's ‘Androcles 
Lion’ & L’ ago de Mr 
Shaw’, Fa. Sat., Sun. 7.45. Mems. 
UWes EUS, 5391. Prod. reading new 
— play, ‘Climate of Con- 
30 Oct., 4.30 p.m. Adm. free. 
ANBRUGH Theatre, Malet Street, WC1. 
‘Dear Brutus’ James Barrie. 2.30 
and 7.30, 31 Oct., 1. 2 Nov, Adm. free. 


CONCERTS 





























MERMAID Theatre (CIT. 7656) 
SUN, 30 OCTOBER, 7.30 


in D 
‘Deny’ nnho in E 


Tickets: ey P 4 6d. from 

Theatre. ‘sccails oo Mermaid 

‘Music on "Sundayet on application to 
Publicity Office. 





ARY Ward Settlement, 5 Tavistock 


(violin) iter 

harpsichord). Works by Bach, Buxtehude, 
Purcell, Schumann & others. Tickets 4s. 
from Registrar or at door. 





9 th Concert of French Music: nam, 
Roussel, Franck Sonatas. 

Fournier (violin), Ginette Doyen ‘iano. 

Wigmore Hall, Tues, 8 Nov. at 7.30. 





Maki 80n0ucH 39 Old Bond Street, 
Opening of New Premises - 2 
Fahne tions: 


Van, ‘con 
French Masters of 19th 
5 Oct.-3 Nov. Daily us. Sats 10. 30-12, 30. 
Adm. 3s. 6d. Students Is. In aid of Cen- 
tral | Fund . Jewish a and 


Rehabilita 
Girls’ Cubs in Israel. 


LEICESTER Galleries Exhibitions: New 
on by os 4 ee Be snag 

ur —, air Hu Stanton. 
10-5.30, Sats 1 ol. 


KAPLAN Geter. 6 Duke Street, St 
James’s, SW1: Leonor Fini ~ a 
From 2 Nov. Daily 10-6, Sats 10-1. 


WALKER'S Galleries, 118 New Bond 
St. Paintings by T. W. Ward, Elvet 
Thomas and Clarisse Loxton-Peacock. 
DRIAN Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, 
Marble Arch, W2. Paintings by Terry 
Macsparran, to 10 November, 10-6. 























P'sno Recital “by Ernest Ky 
Wimbledon Town Hall (15 mins Water- 


loo), Thursday 3 November, 7.45 
Tickets 5s., as. 6d. Beethoven, Broke, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


ADs (GER. 2981) Foe ges, Shows 
ll am. (Ex. 





EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W1. 

Sculptures & Paintings by Bryan Kneale; 

ie Oe, aoe ae s by Derek Middleton. Hours 
1 p.m, Closes 25 Nov. 


MATIBIESEN Gallery: Jack Smith - 
Recent Paintings and Drawings. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until 12 November. 
142 New Bond Street, London, W1. 








Fesmeniee in Le Mariage de Figaro (A) 


EVERYMAN. HAM. 1525. 5th Japanese 
Film Season: Until 30 — 

Street of Shame’ (X). 31 

Gate of Hell’ (A). 


HINA’S Eleventh Anniversa: 








Hye Gallery, 4 St George St, 
Cesar - Sculpture. Unti] 18 Nov- 
ember. oat 10-5.30 Sats 10-1. 


Ros Deld >, 19 Cork 
St, wi Thoin Philipson: Paintings; 
First London Exhibition. (Weekdays 10- 
5.30, Saturdays 10-1). 











Sylvia Leeson 
ser da 
i Hollycroft Avenue, 
Saturday, 29 October, 7.45 p.m. Tickets, 
inclg Buffet Supper 5s. Hampstead BCFA 


Vy constocn Gallery, 16 Woodstock 
Street, W1. 24 October-12 November. 
Graham Metson; Eddie Wolfram; Joan 
Knoblock. Daily 10-6, Sats 10-1. 





CA, 17 Dover St. W1. Dancing to The 

Cosmo Combo Group. Saturday 29 
October 8-11 p.m. Members 3s. Non- 
members 5s. Non-members will not be 
admitted unless accompanied by a member. 


Oa rae hee Gallery, 89 Portobello 
Rd, Wil (upstairs). Original works 
by top men 1 1960 at reproduction 
prices £1-£10. Daily (except Thurs.) 11-5: 
all day Saturday 10-6 Starts 29 Oct. 





NCE, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., 

WC1. In aid of work of Danilo er 
Sat. 29 Oct., 7.30-11 p.m. Adm. 
Arranged by Young Humanists but ‘ati 
ages welcome, 


EXHIBITIONS 








NEW LONDON GALLERY 
17/18 Old Bond Street, W1. 
(Subsidiary Marlborough Fine Art Ltd) 
Opening Exhibition: 
GEORGES MATHIEU, Paintings & 
Water-colours. 

Admission free. 10-5, Sats 10-12. 
28 Oct.-26 Nov. 





[% 17 Dover Street, W1. The Mysterious 
Sign, 27 Octobe: ber-3 December, Dells 
10-6, Sats 10-1. Admission Is. Mems free. 


EX Whistler 
exhibition. 
10-6; Suns. 2.30-6. 
IGERIAN Tribal Art. ce om 
Gallery, J 








0-8. Adm. 1 


ag Rider Group. Arts Council i 

ot Tate Gallery. Till 30 Oct. Mon., 
-» Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tues., 10-8; 
ur Admn 2s. 6d. 


Manz, Sculpture and Drawings. Arts 
Council exhibition. Tate ary el 
6 Nov. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; * 
Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6. Admn 2s. 6d. 
_LYONEL Feininger Memorial — 


tion. City of York Art G: 6 Oct.- 
5 Nov Weekdays 10-5, ae BD 2005. 


Wane as Art Gallery: 

Clough: a retrospective Srhibition” at 
paintings and drawings 1946-1960. Last 
three days, Today and Saturday 11-6; 
Sunday 2-6. Admission free. Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station. 

















"7WEMMER’S, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. 
New Pntgs Marek Zulawski, till'11 Nov. 





UEENSWOOD Gallery, 214 Archway 
Rd, N6. Frederick igi & Michael 
Foreman. 10-5.30, Thurs. 10-1, Sat. 10-7 
PAULINE Seaton: Paintings and draw- 
ings. John Barnes (in the Restaurant) 
191 Finchley Rd, NW3. Mon.-Thurs. 9- 
5.30, Fri. 9-7, Sat. 9-1. 2-30 Nov. 


T eens | Gallery Prints. John 
Watson: mem ogg ep of ys 10 Race- 
course. 1-26 vikeral 10-6, Sats 
10-1. 7 Cork St, Wi. REG 3660 
OLTON Gallery. me 2 = Paintings & 
M Collages. 26 Oct.-19 - 44 South 
Molton suet wi. Daily ioe, Sats 10-1. 
IEYLON: a painters’ country. South Lon- 
don oo Gallery, Peckham Rd, SES. Until 
19 Nov. Wkdays 10-6, Suns 3-6. Free. 


LCOME Historical 
= Well 

















Road, 
je gory the Royal ‘Society, 1660-1680, Electricity 
in Service of M 


edicine and other ex- 


eoitions mon. -Fri., 10-5. Adm. aon 


NUDES Jean Straker - Pho’ hy. 
nr-9. t Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sa. 1. 





LECTURES AND MEETING 





‘GERMANY AND POLAND’ 
PUBLIC MEETING 
in the CAXTON HALL (York —_ 
Westminster, SW1. 


Saturday, 29 October 1960, 
at 7.30 p.m. 


‘THE PRESENT GERMAN-POLE 
FRONTIER t. FINAL AND 
INVIOLATE’ 


Speakers: Mr E. Meclewski, Editor 
Chief Polish Western Press : 
Warsaw. Dr J. Koraszewski, Direc 
of the Silesian Institute, Katowic 
Mr Hugh Delargy, MP, Member 
Parliament for Thurrock, 


Chairman: Mr H. Archutowski, Chair. 
man Millenium Poloniae ittes, 
London. 


ADMISSION FREE 





®THE FABIAN SOCIETY and 
CENTRAL LONDON FABIAN 
SOCIETY 
Fabian Autumn Lectures, 


Wednesday 2 November, 7.15 p.m, @ 
St, Swi 


Livingstone Hall, Tothill 
THE CHANGING PATTERN OF 
SOCIETY: Alan Day. 

Front rows 4s., other seats 2s. 

Series tickets still available: 

rows 12s. «+, Other seats 7s. 
Tickets from Lectures Secretary, 
11 Dartmouth St, SWi. (WHI. 3077). 





ere 


LEFT SCIENTISTS GROUP OPEN * 


MEETING: 


Stanley Mayne (Gen. Sec. Institution a 
of Professional Civil Servants) on ‘ 


Scientific Development: a 
ment Dichotomy. 
Partisan, Carlisle gs og 8 p.m., 
Thurs. Nov 





NIVERSITY of London: The 

Memorial Lecture, entitled ‘New 
pects in Economic Analysis’, will 
delivered by Professor M. G. Kendall 
5.30 p.m, on 8 November at the v 
sity of London, Senate House, 
Admission free, without ticket. 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 





Uwe, bs College Londen 


and panebdemoa by Mr A. 
3 Nov. ‘The Parthenon Frieze’ by | 
fessor C. M. Robertson. 


"THE London Society of Tews a 
carietiges at 7_p.m., Thurs, 3 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





LONDON NIR CLUB 
CANCEL ATS age id 31 Oct. 
All members 
ay MEETING Central 


TUES, 1 NOV.: 7.30 p.m. History of 
Socialism. 9. 00 p-m. Current Affairs. 

WED. 2 NOV.: 8 p.m. Record 
Evening - Songs of the Left, Mem- 
bers = friends invited to bring own 
records, 

THURS. 3 NOV.: 8 p.m. Literature 
& Politics. 

All meetings PARTISAN Basement, 

7 rlisle Street, W1, 


ight. 
General Meeting at 6.30 p.m. 


'USHKIN Club, 24 Kensington P 

Gdns, W11. PARK 7696. ng 28 0 
8 p.m, Pushkin Club = = us 
Impressions, Part 2. Tues. 1 Nov., Se 
Tahir Khan: ‘Photo Impressions 
Trip to ane Russia’. Fu. 4 Nov., tr 
Prof. letsky: ‘Approach — 





Tolsioy” 





LACKHEATH NL Club: Mervyn 
on ‘Changing Social Aftitudes’. 
P.H., B’heath Village,-& p.m. Friday 4 
DLERIAN Society. Psychological: Fi 
& Discussion: ‘Children of the © 
‘Family Circus’. Tues. 1 Nov. 7. 
Peactually, Alliance salt, Pe Pakner St, SY 











de Espafia, 102 Eaton 

Lecture by Dn Luis 

Trgos ‘La Sindicacién y la 

Provisién Social Espafiola’ on 4 Nov- 
ember at 6 p.m. 











HAMPSTEAD Town Hall. 3 “Nov, 8 
Diana Raymond talks on “The Lil 
Game’. 

LECTURES, etc.—contd on p.675 
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